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t EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCES. So also was it in Polla; where a handsome 
i — barrack had been erected for the Sottinten- 
4 |§) So much has been said of the great earth-| dente, of expensive deals, and had been lined 
2 | _ quake which occurred in the kingdom of| with blankets. It consisted of a saloon, ante- 
i fiaples in the month of December, eighteen | chamber, sleeping apartments, and all the 
e /@) hundred and fifty-six, that the subject may | other conveniences belonging to tranquil life. 
3s | appear almost to have been exhausted. An! At Sala, too, he had another temporary 
'§ wexpected freshness, however, has been com-| house built of Petersburgh timber. The 
» | wunicated to it by the narrative of an English | judge and all the principal people were simi- 
§) gentleman, who, impelled solely by motives | larly accommodated ; but, for the poor, only 
r- |B) of benevolence, visited the afflicted districts,|a few barracks had been put up. Indeed, 
w |B) andlived and laboured amongst the poor in-| wherever I went the same feature was per- 
re | | habitants for more than ten weeks. The| ceptible; the authorities took good care of 
n, |) details which he gives are of such an interest-| themselves ; and it was obvious that they 
ir, [B) ing and extraordinary character, afford so| endeavoured to prevent the people from 
in |) much insight into the actual civilisation of | having accessto me. I had means of making 
1B) localities he visited, as well as into the|the inquiry, however; and ascertained that 
w (Mm) system of government Pees here, that I/ scarcely anything had been done for them, 
< if) shall not make any apology for giving them|/ The government had sent a few blankets, 
i@) «I heard them from his own mouth. articles of clothing, and deals, but they were 
wk | On Mr. Major’s applying to Monsieur Bian- insufficient, and had been used principally 
1B chini, the Minister of the Interior, he found for the churches and authorities, 
_ him rather put out by the indisposition which! On my return in the month of March I 
i the English had manifested to entrust their found that the temporary church in Polla 
it |) contributions to the government for distribu- had been covered with zinc. Convinced 
im) tion. Without, however, prohibiting him from that I could do but little for humanity in 
|) Ysiting the scene of the disaster, the minister the province of Salerno, where, what had 
ece |) Would do nothing more than promise that no| been done was by the road-side for the sake 
sile MM} obstacle should be thrown in his way. | of show, in case any of the princes came 
ght MM) General Winspear, who is at the head of down, I hurried on to Basilicata, where I 
ing | mdarmerie, gave him an especial order to| arrived on the thirty-first of January in 
vas | accompanied by gendarmes wherever Padula. The earthquake had not committed 
hat |) he went ; and, with such guarantees, he left) s0 much injury here as in other places, but 
ag, |) Naples on the thirtieth of January, about six little had been done to repair it, for it was 
hus |) weeks after the earthquake occurred. not on the high road, There was a fine old 
ded J) From this time I shall conduct the narra-| monastery here, which had been broken all 
this jf) tiveas though Mr. Major were speaking, and |to pieces. The Syndic of Padula received me 
wer ji) @nearly as possible in his own words :— well, and, leaving with him sixty ducats for 
| the relief of poor, I went on the next morning 
== |§ Myfirst resting-place was Salerno, where I to Saponara. 
} Visited the Intendente, Mr. Ajossa, who There was no road to this place, and my 
received me with great kindness and atten- route lay over the mountains, a heavy snow 
L: tion, giving me letters of recommendation to falling all the time. In some parts the earth 
‘sa the Sottintendente, and a circular letter to was cracked with deep fissures. Saponara I 
all the gendarmes, which enjoined them to found had been nearly destroyed. On the side 
aod J wist me ; and, moreover, sending one officer of the hill had stood a nunnery, which was 
shil- accompany me during the whole time of now in ruins ; the very foundations had been 
evel WM) My journey, thrown up ; of a large church not an atom 
4b A ieeely and a well-constructed road was left; beds for apartments below in 
to Auletta, where the ruin occasioned another story with men and children in 
— the earthquake is first apparent. A great them, had been thrown into the rooms of 
gerne of planks had been put together nuns; two such instances I observed in Sapo- 
hor’. churches, barracks, and public offices. nara. Dr. Mallet explained the phenomenon 
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by saying, that it must have ‘happened in 
consequence of a change in the position of the 
upper and lower beams of the two stories; 
but, I still hold that.it was produced by the 
immediate and violentaction of the earth- 
quake, and Humboldt records similar facts 
as having taken place in Quito, What was 
to be done? I a Barracks for the poor 
people were wanted, I was told, and that even- 
ing I set to work. The population had fled 
to a monastery, the walls of which had been 
thrown down. Some portions, however, 
remained ; and, inside, some huts had been 
thrown up of board and straw, and covered 
over with clothes, but the wind and the rain 
beat fearfully into them. The authorities 
had had some made expressly for themselves. 
The government officials, too, had erected 
some of sticks, lightly covered over with 
linen ; they kat just like umbrellas, but 
no one would go into them. My first dispute 


here was with the monks, who would not | 


allow me to erect barracks within the pre- 
cincts of the ruined monastery, as females, 
misled, might possibly take refuge there. 
The vicar-general and the priests, too, urged 
that it would amount to a violation of the 
cloister, and would bea mortal sin. “It has 
already been broken,” I insisted, “for some 
huts have already been erected here.” “ Ab- 
solution must be obtained for those who 
have already got in,” was the answer ; “but, 
were others now to obtain admission, abso- 
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that a thousand ducats had already been 

distributed, and that the remaining four 

hundred and fifty ducats would be so-divectly, | 
On the \first of February [ :arrived at Sapo. 
nara, and found the bishop’s vicar-general 
distributing the money in the name of the | 
bishop. From him I ascertained that it wa 
a portion of the thousand ducats which it | 
had been asserted on the twenty-fifth of | 
January, had already been distributed ; and 
his orders were, to give a hundred ducatg | 
to a hundred families. As soon as the 
people learnt that the money had been given 
by the English, and not by the bishop, they 
flocked round us, showing their paper packets 
containing, not ten, but eight, or even six 
carlini; his reverence having mulcted :the 
people to the tune of ten or twenty per 
cent. The vicar-general then ordered the 
people to be driven away; but, as seveml 
gendarmes were under my control, I could 
prevent this. My next step was to write 
the bishop, and ask for the second sum 
of one hundred ducats which had bem 
intended for Saponara. His excellency sent 
it with much confusion, and added, ina 
postscript, that his vicar might distribute 
a hundred ducats in Viggiuno, and two bm- 
dred ducats more in another place. Accor 
ingly, I sent a trusty messenger, but he 
returned empty-handed,—in fact, the bishop 
endeavoured to keep back three hundred 
ducats, and it took me two months to get it 





lution could not be procured for them.” I! out of his hands; but I informed him that, 
then asked, ironically ; “if it were really true | until I had done so, I should not leave the | 
that it would be a mortal sin to break the province. The bishop ‘then wrote ‘to the 


cloister thus?” On which a young priest | arciprete, to get an assurance that ten ear- 
undertook to prove that it would be a tre-' lini had been given to each person, and many 
mendous sin; and I simply observed, that’ signed it ; but the archpriest himself told me 
the earthquake had first broken the cloister, that only eight carlini had been distributed 
and had occasioned all the ruin. It was of no to each person; at the same time I hada 
use, however, to argue. I built my barracks’ paper drawn up by the notary, declaring that 
outside the monastery, and the wind swept the people had been robbed, and this paper 








away the government umbrellas, 

I remained in this place ten or twelve 
days, feeding all who came daily, with 
kettles of maccaroni or beans; and, on one 
occasion, I purchased and cooked a pig, 
and distributed it. No one who applied 
was sent away without food, and the cost 
of all this did not exceed thirty-six ducats, 
Besides this I housed twenty-two families 
in temporary barracks, so built as to admit 
of their taking their looms with them. The 
cost of this amounted to two hundred and 
fifty-six ducats, seventy grains. 


This will be the proper place to speak of a| 
misunderstanding which I had with the’ 


bishop, on pecuniary matters. At Salerno I 
had been cautioned not to place money in the 
hands of the priests. “They will put it in 
their pockets,” I was told. The admi- 
nistrators of charity collected amongst the 
great body of the English, had, however, 
placed fourteen hundred and fifty ducats in 
the hands of the bishop, who, on the 
twenty-tifth of January, had assured them 





‘day to a small town called Sarcone, the 
‘history of pene great classical in- 
1 


| was signed by many respectable persons. 
During my stay at Saponara, I went one 


terest, and I shall speak of it when I ‘have 
given a report of my visit. My object was; 
to distribute money, but so offended were the 
authorities at my undertaking to do it myself 
that, after the Syndic had given me a list of 
names, they left me unprotected, and told 
me that I might go into the church, and give 
the charity there. Of course the wholepo- 
pulation followed me, and I found myself im 
the midst of them without gendarmes, 
abandoned by the leading people ; indeed,1 
may tell you, that with one or two exceptions 
I was very ill received, and much neglee 
by all the civil local authorities, A huge:fat 
priest met me in the church, and attem ted 
to dissuade me from taking the list which 
the Syndic gave me; but, on running it over, 
I found that the names were principally those 
of women, and one of his flock shouted out, 
“Don’t take his list, he will give you fifty 
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Charles Dickens.) 


) such,” winding up with observations Apropos 


to such insinuations. 

I had distributed fifty ducats, according to 
the best of my judgment, and had placed 
twenty piastres on the ground by my side, 


| when, all of a sudden, my fat clerical friend 


had got on my shoulders, and was making 'a 
long arm to get at my money. The people, 
too, like hungry dogs, were all crowding upon 
me, had pulled off my’cravat in their greedy 
anxiety to get something, ‘and had torn the 
buttons out of my shirt. A man in the crowd 
called out, “ You are in danger.” TI directly 
made a snatch at my money, jerked the priest 
off my shoulders,—for you see I ama strong 


} man,—and made a rush for it, knocking down 
| forty or fifty people in my way. 


On getting 
out of the church I drew asix-barrel revolver, 
and called out, “Keep off, or I will fire,” and 


| inthis way made myself master of the posi- 
| tion. 


Hearing of some noble ladies who were 
reduced to great distress by the earth- 
quake, I got a man to accompany me to their 
ruined dwelling, a vast crowd of poor, of all 


j grades, following. On ‘arriving, I found an 


élderly and a younger lady almost ‘without 


dlothes. The latter was oneof the most beautiful 


persons I ever met with, and it went tomy heart 
to see two well-born and well-educated ladies 
thus‘seated, almost amidst the falling walls 
of their house, and willing ‘to accept the 
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body I have given you, and I might repeat 
his likeness over and over again. 

From Sarcone I returned to Saponara ; and, 
before leaving this place, I must mention two 
or three of the distressing cases. The judge 
had been buried under the stones of his house, 
with his wife and child, but he managed to 
make his voice heard, and one of his people 
eee assistance, and endeavoured to dig 

im out. His body had been cleared as far as 
his middle, when his young wife was found 
lying across his knees, As soon as the rub- 
bish ‘had been cleared, the poor judge took 
her in bis arms, but she was already dead. 
Unlike an Italian, his manner was utterly 
undemonstrative—he seemed to be crushed ; 
looking at her, he only said: “ Eleonora, cara, 
tu sei morta!” and a groan escaped him. 
His ‘child, too, was killed. When I saw him, 
perhaps about a ‘month after, he had never 
epoken of the event to any one, nor had he 
ever smiled. He did all the duties of his 
office, however, punctually, and took my part 
manfully against the monks, I took his 
hand and expressed my deep sympathy with 
him, but he answered not a word—he only 
returned my pressure. The Notary of the 
same place took me into a corner of his hut, 
and related hisown story. It was as follows ; 
He had been a man of considerable property, 
living in a good house, one part of which was 
occupied by himself and his second wife, and 


relief which I offered'them. I could not help' another part by two daughters by the. first 
reflecting, as I left Sarcone, what’the Roman | wife, who were much attached to him, 
Catholic religion had done for its inhabitants | When the first shock of earthquake came he 














during fifteen centuries, and 1 told them, 
“You are fierce animals; you are not 
Christians.” 

I alluded above to the classical interest 
which surrounds Sarcone, for two thousand 
years ago it belonged ‘to the old city of Gru- 
mentum, of which various authors, as Pliny 
and Livy,speak. The latter, in book twenty- 
seven, chapter forty-seven :—* Not to meet 
the Romans in the Bruzz, Hannibal passed 
into Lucania, and particularly to Grumen- 
tum, hoping to recover some cities which had 
— to the Romans. The Consul Claudius 

ero, following him, besieged him. Hannibal 
had encamped under the walls of Grumentum ; 
the army of the Romans, about five hundred 
_ distant from the Carthaginians. * * * 

¢ Carthaginians began to fly, and bein 
followed, left eight thousand dead on the field, 
seven hundred prisoners, nine standards, 
four elephants killed and two taken!” A 
great variety of articles belonging to both 
armies had been found in this neighbour- 
hood, and the Notary of Saponara speaks, 
mongst other things, of an elephant’s tooth 
having been turned up. Whether the people 
have made any advance since the day when 
they routed Hannibal may well be doubted, 
for they are in a half savage state, despite 
the light of what is by courtesy called 
Christianity, and of the exertions of an 
all-powerful priesthood. A specimen of that 


was asleep in bed, and waking up, he called to 
| his wife. They’had heard no previous sound, 
Then came a second shock, and all came down, 
“We fell close to a door which opened 
into the street,” he said, “and it happened 
to be open. I could have got out, but my 
wife held me back, and thus both were saved 
under the arch of the door. The noise of 
the falling of the house was that of a tre- 
mendous crash, like the rushing of a cataract, 
and this was followed by the stillness of 
death. The street itself was obscured by a 
cloud of dust. I called for my daughters,” 
he continued, “but there was no answer. I[ 
scrambled towards their part of the house, 
but everything was buried, and when they 
were found, they were seated in their chairs, 
for they had not yet gone to bed. I thought 
| the day of judgment had come. In a halt 


| dreaming, half waking state, but utterly con- 
| fused, 1 called again and again for my chil- 
dren, and then I listened for the crowing of 
la cock, as if to mark the time, but during 


| aad 


| that night no cock crowed 
In Saponara alone two thousand persons 
had been buried. 
Thence, resumes Mr. Major, I went on 
to Montemurro, where six thousand persons 
‘had been buried, and a melancholy sight it 
resented, indeed, There was nothing left. 
The stench from the dead bodies was almost 
‘insufferable, for they had been but slightly 
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covered, so that the pigs dug them out and 
ate them. I saw one devouring the leg of a 
man. 

Some soldiers had been sent down by the 
government ; but they gave themselves up to 
plunder and drinking. 
cellars of Montemurro, drank the wine, 
and then they and the poor plundered right 
and left. One man, who happened to be 
walking with me, was arrested for stealing 
four thousand ducats. One of the great 
sufferers in Montemurro was Baron 
His house had fallen, and he had been buried 


in the ruins, and his right leg rendered use-| 
The first shock had buried him up to) 
his shoulders, but two beams above had kept | 
the house from falling upon him. He heard | 


less. 


the voice of his daughter up-stairs, lamenting 
and calling out for him, but he answered, 
that he could not move! “The second 
and the third shock came,” he told me, 
“and threw the beams upon my head, crush- 
ing me to the ground. An opening was, 
however, left before my mouth, just sufficient 
to allow me to breathe, and speak to my 
daughter. The next shock closed up even 
this aperture. Not a limb could I move, 
and the only member of my body that 
I could use was my tongue. With this I 
worked at the ground, and blew the dust 
away, until managed to re-open the com- 
munication with my child. For three hours 
I heard her dying voice, and finally her 
very last tones.” The Baron was got out 
safely, and so was his wife ; but the daughter 
and two sons were killed. 

In this place I distributed one hundred and 
forty-five ducats, and left ninety-six ducats 
behind me, By my orders, some agricultural 
instruments, too, were made at Spinosa, which 
I distributed, as also some working materials 
for shoemakers. I was, however, Led by 
a genteel-looking woman coming to me one 
evening, and crying and asking for assist- 
ance. I gave her ten piastres; but after- 
wards heard that she had five thousand or 
six thousand ducats in her possession. On 
hearing this statement I went and asked 
her for what I had given her, and she restored 
it. So few people had been spared by the 
earthquake in the mountains, that it was 
useless to attempt building, and I advised the 
authorities to get the people away. They 
were occupied, however, in erecting a great 
wooden church, and in digging for an old 
wooden Madonna, which, on its being found, 
was carried in procession, and stuck up in 
their church. 

The next place I visited was Viggiano ; 
which, like all the others named, may be 
found on a good map of Italy. One thou- 
sand people had been destroyed here, but 
as a considerable population still remained 
and all their houses were broken, I saw the 
necessity of building huts. For this purpose, 


I rented a piece of ground for two years, at | 
eighteen ducats a year; built over a part of | 
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They broke into the | 





(Conducted by 
it ; and accommodated twenty-eight families, 
Here I remained a month, three weeks of 
which I spent in my barrack, ill with fever, 
and keeping the money under my pillow, 
For eight or nine days I ate no food, and 
was in a barbarous country, without any 
one to assist me; but my good constitution 
helped me through. Whilst staying in Vig- 
giano, I sent some people to inquire into the 
state of Spinosa, and two hundred persons 
came over to me, and received relief. I sent 


.| money also to Marsiconnovo, and to Brienza; 


but as the authorities would not put their 
names to the list of those who were to receive 
it, the money was brought back again to me, 
In Tranutola, I distributed three hundred and 
forty-four ducats to the poor. In Viggiano, 
I distributed six hundred and twelve ducats, 
whilst the whole cost of housing twenty-eight 
or thirty families was not more than five 
hundred and sixty ducats, or one hundred | 
pounds. During this time, too, I never ceased | 
to feed the people, and on one day I fed not | 
less than five thousand persons, and thousands 
on every day that I remained. The cost of 
feeding them did not exceed one hundred and 
thirty-two ducats. On leaving Naples, I 
brought with me five thousand one hundred 
and forty-nine ducats, and I took back one 
thousand nine hundred and ten ducats, 
Small sums I had, however, lent to some 
reduced persons, at five per cent. ipterest, for 
there were some offering it at twenty or | 
thirty per cent. To the people, I stated that 
I was ready to take as many orphans as they 
would bring me, and receive them into 
silk factory, in Sant Torio, near Portici | 
Twenty were offered to me. It is my intention | 
to go back to this part of the country in a 
few months, and build some model houses of 
stones, with vaulted roofs. One room and one 
kitchen, I calculate, could be built for one 
hundred ducats, or eighteen pounds. 

Viggiano has a special interest of its own, 
as being a city of Troubadours. From 
middle ages, the inhabitants had wandered 
over Asia and Europe, with their harps and | 
violins, and after the lapse of many years | 
they come back with their thousands some | 
times, and build or add to the family house, | 
Every generation adds something; thus, in | 
the very architecture of the place there was | 
a quaintness, As many, too many are abroad, 
the population is of a varied character ; andl | 
found here men with wives from — and 
many, England and New York. Poor fellows! | 
they had lost everything. Their dwellings oa | 
the top of a mountain had been all thrown | 
over. I bought a harp for one, and 8 
assist others in like manner. When Grumento | 
was destroyed by the Saracens, the inhabi- | 
tants fled to the tops of the mountains, and 
there erected Saponara, Montemurro, 
Veggiano. 

It was whilst I was in this latter place that 
I was visited by the Intendente of Basilicata, 
a gentleman who distinguished himself by bis 








| for they had recommended the 
| not to take anything of me, or they would | children. 


| be put in prison. This may sound like self-|support of the children until they were 
| laudation, but these incidents belong to the| twelve years of age, when they were turned 
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activity, benevolence, and good sense, during | giano for a great part of the year ; and, in the 
these trying times. He came to my barrack,|month of September it is visited by fifty 
accompanied by all the authorities of the dis-| thousand people. The masses are as super- 
trict. I offered him a chair, but not the others, | stitious and as ignorant as they can be, 
who had abused and neglected me. He threw | though now and then, perhaps, persons may 
down his cap on my bed, and, looking round | be found who read more than men of the 


|} my hut, exclaimed, “ Bravo, Signore Major !” | same class do in Naples ; but, it is a reading 


Then, turning to the authorities, he said, | necessarily confined to the past, and has 


| “You have taken good care of yourselves;|nothing to do with current or modern 
| but little of the poor.” 


Many of the poor | literature. 
presented petitions to him, which he presented} As for priests in these districts, I do 


| to me, at the same time telling the people,|them no injustice in calling them debased 


“You have a gentleman here who knows! and ignorant; I abstain from a number of 


| what is best for you.” “At Saponara,” he| odious anecdotes which would prove it, 
| said to the authorities, when speaking of me,| On the lists presented to me, I observed 
| “we had not such aman to show amongst us.” | attached to the names of many, Projetti 


This must have been a great rebuff to them;/and Muli; and, the interpretation given 
opulation|to me was, that they were the priest’s 
The community contributed to the 


case. on the streets, unless a nurse became so 
After having fulfilled my mission amongst | attached to them, as to adopt them. Several 


| those people, I prepared to leave; and, to|/such children were brought to me, not 
| their honour be it said, when I bad them | knowing themselves by any other name than 
| adieu, they manifested the greatest gratitude, | that of Muli. 
| and shed tears. 


I spoke to a priest about it, 
much regretting the state of things, and his 
It remains for me to make some obser-/sole observation was, that he thought it a 
vations which I could not well insert in my|very good arrangement, as the children 


| narrative ; but which will, perhaps, be of in-| would be otherwise destroyed at their birth ; 
| terest to the reader. 


| of that part of the country, where I spent| baptism. 


The agricultural state|but at present their souls were saved by 


most of my time, was very bad and primitive.| Of the officials with whom I met, I can speak 
There were no olive nor fruit trees, but a|in no other terms than as swarms of hun 
d deal of grain was grown, and is exported | thieves who rob the inhabitants: whether 


, 
, 
; 
f 
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| istransported on mules, Thus, from Sapo- 
| mara to Portenza, a distance of, perhaps, 
| thirty or forty miles, it will take four days to 
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m the province of Basilicata. A day field- 
labourer will earn in these parts a carlino (or 
fourpence) a-day, and this not always in 
money, but in kind. For myself, I paid all 
who worked at making huts, two carlini 
a-day. With the exception of the great road 
which runs through to Calakia, and on to 
Tarentum, there are no roads, and everything 


make the journey by the same means, Pro- 
visions are, consequently, cheap ; for there is 
no market for selling the produce. I ob- 
served a very marked difference between the 
character of those who lived in these parts of 
the country, which were traversed by roads, 
and that of the population of those districts 
which were less favoured. Nowhere, how- 





| ever, were they contented with their govern- 


ment ; and, in many parts they were greatly 


| discontented. If I were to describe the state of | 
| the population, I should say, that they areina 


state of semi-barbarism ; perhaps very simi- 
to that of the English several centuries | 


| ago. Nor do 1 observe anything in the 


ecclesiastical or civil administration of the | 
country at all likely to elevate them. As for 
the religion, it is a modified form of paganism : 
the worship of Venus under the figure of the 

mlonna. There is a large statue to her ho- 
four which remains on a high hill near Vig- 


they be clerical or civil officers, my descri 
tion is still the same ; and, during the whole 
of my sojourn amongst them I met with only 
two priests who even spoke like honest 
men. It is only just, however, to add, that 
amongst the civilians I found several autho- 
rities who were willing to face the thievish 
underlings. In an especial manner I must 
speak of the Intendente of Salerno and of 
the Basilicata, who fully impressed me 
with the idea of their being honest and able 
men, 

With regard to myself,a daily report of 
my movements was made to the police: for 
this country is not so tranquil and prosperous 
that a man can be suffered to wander freely 
about with a bag of money at his free 
disposal. It is very possible that the gen- 
darmes who accompanied me, were sent as 
much to watch me as to protect me, though 
they served me well. In fact, except to the 
local and humbler authorities, my best thanks 
are due for the facilities accorded to me in 
my work of charity. 

Different statements of the numbers who 
perished by the earthquake have been given. 
I believe the following to be correct. In the 
very centre of the disaster there perished at 
Montemurro six thousand ; in Saponara two 
thousand ; in Viggiano one thousand ; and 
perhaps a thousand more in scattered vil- 
lages in the same neighbourhood, If to these 
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be added ten thousand more, we certainly | mained to him a mystery. He only pro- 


shall be within the mark, 


Here, for the present, ends. the interesting 
report of Mr. Major. Let his exertions be a 
lesson to each and all, as to what onE man 
can do, and let every man properly estimate 
his power and his duties, 


THE ETHER. 


Wuar is there in the open space which 
intervenes between the earth and the rest of 
the planets? What is there in the im- 
measurably greater interval which extends in 
all directions, right and left, before and| 
behind, upwards and downwards, between 
us, the planets, and the stars called fixed 7 
Is the gulf which separates one heavenly | 
body from another, a plenum? that is, is it 
occupied, and so far filled, with any material 
fluid, however rarified may be its substance ? 
Or is the said wide gap an absolute vacuum, 
perfectly empty of every, the thinnest, the 
most fine-spun expansion or dilatation of 
gas; is it void even of matter in a state of 
atomic subdivision, in comparison with which 
the residuary contents of the receiver of an} 
air-pump, after we have pumped our utmost, | 
and can. pump out no more, would be regarded | 
as a medium gross and dense? Such is the 
mysterious question which has vexed natural 
philosophers for centuries. 

Descartes, and after him Fontenelle, sup- 
posed that the planets were maintained in 
their orbits by whirlpools of an extremely 
subtle, transparent matter, which, eddying | 
rapidly round. the sun, carried them with it 
in. its impetuous vortex. Similarly, each 

lanet had a. smaller etherial vortex to 
itself, premeng emnnaie its own proper sphere | 
as a centre, which thus caused the attendant 
moon or moons to revolve around their 
respective principals. In those days, there- 
fore, a plenum was the hypothesis in vogue. 

Descartes’ theory wasall the more plausible, 
because of the support it received from. the 
palpable fact that the earth, as well as the 
majority of the planets, is surrounded by an 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, rational as it 
seemed, it was upset by Newton, who made 
the sun the seat of a force of attraction, or 
a centripetal force, capable of retaining each 
planet in its orbit; that is to say, the cen- 
tripetal force was exactly counterbalanced 
by another force, the centrifugal,—the force 
which makes bodies fly off from the centre 
at a tangent to the circle in which they 
revolve, or rather to obey a law of motion by 
continuing to move in,astraight line forwards, 
like the drops of water from a twirling mop, 
or the splashes of mud froma carriage-whieel. 
The sun’s attractive force on a planet varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of 
that planet’s orbit from the sun. 
the law which Newton discovered ; but the 
source, or cause, or origin of the force, re- 
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That was | 


| fessed te make use of the word attraction, to 


cause of that tendency. It might be weigh 
or electricity, or magnetism, or chemi 


| was; but his Attraction abolished Descartes’ 


space. Moreover, Newton’s hypothesis of a 
vacuum was justified by an astronomical 
| fact, which apparently settled the question in 
his favour. 
ment had been calculated on the supposition 
of the complete emptiness. of celestial space, 
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| signify generally any force in consequenceof | 
which bodies tend towards each other, what- | 
ever should hereafter be discovered to be the | 


| affinity ; he did not pretend to say whatit | 
whirlpools, the firmament was swept clean | 


of the subtle, all-pervading matter, and the | 
planetary intervals were reduced to empty 


The planets, whose proper move- | 


had always punctually kept the appoint | 


| ments which astronomers had made for them 
beforehand, on the assumption of a vacaum, 
The plenum was unanimously rejected on 
the faith of an established fact. Vacuum 
remained master of the field. 

But there is a little comet which whiske 


trically, completing its revolution in three 
years and four months; it appears in the 
heavens like a milky cloud, like a dim nebu- 
losity through which the stara are seen to 
shine without the least diminution of their 
brightness, Nevertheless, this speck of white 
vapour has a diameter of some twenty-two 
thousand miles, It was first observed in 
sixteen hundred and eight 

again in seventeen imnidve 


~six, and found 
and ninety-five, 


whose name it now bears, proved that their 
observations were simply applicable to four 
different revolutions of the same body, and 
predicted its return for eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two. 

Encke’s comet did return; but in a situ 
ation where nobody expected it. The same 
thing happened in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five and in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight. A portion of its variation was 
caused by the influence of the planets. But 
the amount of perturbation due to them # 
calculable ; there remained. another influence 
to account for, perfectly independent of the 
planets, which led to the discovery, or the 
assumed discovery, of one of the most im- 
portant phenomena connected with the 
mechanism of the heavens, Cautious reasoners 
will certainly doubt, and have a fair right to 
be allowed to doubt, whether the super 
structure which has been raised on this ob- 
servation of the shortened period of Eucke’ 
| comet be not of rather disproportionate mage 
nitude with ite basis, a small and isolw 
fact. The fate of other deductions and 
' previous systems warns us not to shout too 





round the sun very rapidly and very eccen- | 


in eighteen hundred and five, and in eighteen | 
hundred andnineteen. Astronomers, noticing 
its continual change of form and position, | 
believed they had discovered four different | 
comets; but Monsieur Encke, of Berlin, 
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) loudly that we have, at last, found out the| 


} veritable and undeniable and final truth. 

Monsieur Encke, on comparing the inter- 

| vals of time between several complete circuits 
| of his comet and the sun, discovered that the | 
length of the ellipse described by its orbit | 
was shortened in a slow but regular manner ; 
at every successive return, from eighteen | 
hundred and nineteen to eighteen hundred | 
and thirty-two, its actual position has been 
| remarked to anticipate, ceaselessly and uni-| 
formly, its calculated position by about two 
| days; that is, its return happened two days 
| sooner than it should have done according to | 
| the strictest calculations. Its orbit, there-| 
| fore, is diminishing ; its mean distance from 
| the sun is constantly decreasing, and it must 
finally fall into that luminary, were it not for 
| the repulsion exercised by incandescent sur- 
| faces, which repulsion will probably shoot it 
| off again in the form of an excessively rarified 
| vapour. 

The perturbation experienced by the comet 

could only be attributed to the existence in| 
| the celestial space which it traverses of a 
| highly-divided very subtle matter which con- 
stantly impedes the rapidity of its progress. 
| The resistance which this rare medium 
| opposes to the progress of the comet, would 
diminish its centrifugal tendency by the 
very act of diminishing its velocity, and 
| would therefore increase the sun’s power of 
| drawing it towards itself. 
| From the ever-abbreviated course pursued 
by Encke’s short-perioded comet, Arago 
argued that a new element ought hence- 
forward to be taken into consideration: 
namely, the resistance which an excessively 
Tare gaseous substance whicli fills celestial 
space (and which it has been agreed to deno- 
minate The Ether, and which, of course, is 
perfectly distinct from the ether of the 
chemists) offers to the passage of bodies 
which traverse it. This resistance produces 
n0 appreciable effect on the planets, on ac- 
count of their considerable density ; but the 
| Comets being, for the most part, mere heaps 
Of the lightest vapours, may be notably re- 
| tarded’'iu their progress through space. To! 
prove the justness of the distinction here 
made between dense and rare bodies, in 
respect to resistance, it is only necessary to 
compare the inequality of the distances 
traversed through the: air by three balls of 
lead, of cork, and of eider-down, even in the 
ase when projected from a gun-barrel by 
| qual charges of powder they would have 
the same initial veloaiby. 

In the last century, the presence of the 
tther in the midst of the celestial spaces was 
strongly suspected ; at the present day, it is) 
Considered impossible to maintain the New- 
tonian theory, that the heavenly bodies! 
Perform their orbits in the isolation of an/ 
fhormous vacuum. Mr. Grove, in his able’ 
Correlation of Piysical Forces, remarks 

the tendency of matter to diffuse! 
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itself is so great, as to have given rise to 
the adage, Nature abhors a vacuum; and 
that the aphorism, which has been made the 
butt of a considerable“amount of witticisms, 
nevertheless contains a profound truth, pre- 
oe enunciated, although in a metaphorical 
orm. 

We may now very naturally inquire,— 
what, in short, is this wonderful ether? Is 
it a fluid, transparent, impalpable body, 
which penetrates throughout and ° every- 
where? Is it composed of matter which is 
equally subtle and rarified at all the points 
which it occupies? Is it exactly the same in 
the neighbourhood of a voluminous planet as 
in the midst of an immense open space 
entirely empty of solid bodies? Ina word, 
does it differ essentially from the most rarified 
portion of the planetary atmospheres? All 
these points are open to controversy. In the 
opinion of learned men, whose expressed belief 
merits deference and attention, the ether 
differs only in its extreme subtilty, from the 
much more highly condensed matter which 
constitutes the atmospheres of the planets,— 
a definition that has been ventured is, the 
ether is the simple of which atmospheres are 
the compound ; in other words, atmospheric 
matter results from the condensation of a 
certain amount of etherial matter ; or, finally, 
ether is the elementary matter of which all 
other things are formed: 

This notion is not very far removed from 
that entertained by Mr. Grove, who believes 
that the ether possesses all the qualities of 
ordinary gross matter, and particularly the 
quality of weight. If this matter, on account 
of its extreme rarification, can only manifest 
the properties with which it is endowed on a 
seale of infinite minuteness—on the other 
hand, at the surface of the earth it attains a 
degree of density which we are able to mea- 
sure by experiment. The ether, or the 
extremely rarified matter which fills the in- 
terplanetary spaces, is*thus believed to be an 
expansion of all or several of the atmospheres 
of the planets, or of their most volatile ele- 
ments, and would thus furnish the material 
necessary for the transmission of those modi- 
fications of motion which we designate by the 
names of light, heat, and so forth. And it is 
held to be far from impossible that attenuated 
portions of these atmospheres, by gradual 
changes, may pass from one planet to 
another, thus forming a link of material 
communication between the distant monads 
of the universe. 

The ether, then, is an imponderable, or un- 
weigliable, or, rather, an unweighed fluid, 
endued with perfect elasticity. Tt fills not 
only the planetary spaces, but also the inter- 
vals between the elementary molecules of 
solid bodies, and even the molecules them- 
selves, as those of the gases which are 
assumed to be hollow am spherical. In 
short, the ether pervades everything, and is 
everywhere ; in the most elaborately-formed 
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vacuum, 
But the mind cannot admit the existence 
of an imponderable fluid; for, if it is a 
fluid, it isa body. Now, all bodies are pon- 
derable ; therefore, the ether is ponderable. 
We certainly know that the ether has not 
been weighed, but we have no right to assert | 
that it has no weight. The ether is the! 
essential principle of all bodies ; it is their | 
primordial state ; it is matter in a condition | 
of extreme tenuity, which prevents its being | 
alpable, seizable, or weighable. Hydrogen. 
is the first material body, in respect to 
density, of which we are able to take cogni- 
sance ; hydrogen is ether condensed, tangible, 
and ponderable. Dr. Prout propounded the 
hypothesis that matter is uniform in its 
nature, and that all atomic weights are mul- 
tiples of the weight of hydrogen. It would 
now appear that the weight of hydrogen is a 
multiple of that of the ether, or of unknown 
intermediate bodies, which are themselves 
multiples of ether, Several gases have been | 
reduced to a liquid, and even a solid form, by 
the application of great compression and 
extreme cold; azote and hydrogen have 
hitherto resisted the efforts even of a Fara- 
day to make them liquid. The last gaseous 
substance which will be liquefied by human 
agency is, doubtless, the ether. 

Whence comes the matter of which the| 
heavenly bodies are composed? It is gene-| 
rally called cosmic matter ; that is, universal 
matter ; but does this universal matter differ 
from what may be called universal ether ? 
Many natural philosophers believe that at-| 
mospheric matter is produced by the conden- 
sation of etherial matter. But if the ether is | 
capable of condensation so as to form the 
atmosphere, the atmosphere in turn may be | 
capable of condensation so as to form solid | 
globes, such as the planets with the animals 
and plants which live on them. But the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the ether derives | 
its great importance from its intimate con- 
nection with the speculations that have been | 
put forth respecting the nature of light. It| 
is the all-pervading presence of a medium, 
which forms, throughout space, a material 
communication to the very distantest visible 
bodies, which serves as the fundamental 
on of the theory of undulations, 








hether this medium be (as seems probable) | - 


or be not, a continuation of our own proper 
atmosphere, the fact that there is such a 
medium derives great support from the 
powerful arguments which are now brought | 
forward in maintenance of the undulatory 
theory. It would be desirable to solve the 
roblem, What is the absolute density of the 
uminous ether at any given point of space ? 
But the data hitherto attainable are insuffi- 
cient for its solution. It may be remarked, 
however, that, according to the law laid down 
by Boyle, the luminous medium is incompa- 
rably denser than our atmosphere would be 
were it extended to the interplanetary spaces, 


as well as in the densest substances, | The ether may also be perhaps regarded a 


the propagating agent of electricity and mag. 
netism as well as of light. 
of the present century, the discoveries 9 
Young, of Fresnel, of Malus, and Arago, 
proclaimed to the world several optical phe- 
nomena which were inexplicable on the sup- 
position that light was the effect of luminous 
corpuscules shot out trom the sun with im- 


mense velocity, while they were easily ex. | 
plained by the admission that celestial space | 


is filled with an excessively-rarified elastic 

as. 
In this latter case, the sun, not having to 
dart in all directions molecules of light and 
heat which are to travel with inconceivable 
swiftness, may cease to be regarded as 4 
monstrous planet everlastingly devoured by 
fire. The part which the sun has to play, on 
the modern hypothesis, is simply to impress 
on the matter which fills all space, a powerful 


At the oo | 





vibratory movement which extends, in the | 


form of luminous waves, as far as the most 
distant planets and farther, thereby supplying 
them with light and heat. These luminous 
waves, or unde, are the reason why the 
system is called the undulatory theory. 

The views respecting the nature of the 
ether, of which we now conclude our sketch, 
are what are entertained, to a greater or less 
extent, by almost all the scientific pioneers of 


the day ; notwithstanding which, it is not yet | 


completely proved that the ether itself has 
any real or actual existence in nature. The 
grand quarrel of Plenum versus Vacuum, 
which mounts to a respectable antiquity and 
had already attained importance in the time 
of Pythagoras, can scarcely be said to be even 
yet a settled question. There is little more 


than circumstantial evidence in proof of the | 


allegation. 


It is consequently still so inte | 


resting a subject of debate, that the five | 
classes of the Institute of Paris, at their | 


annual meeting in August, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-six, decreed their grand triennial prize | 
to M. Fizeau, whose works have for their | 
object the demonstration of the falsity of the | 


hypothesis of a vacuum, the establishment of 


the presence of the ether throughout heavenly | 
space, the proof of the undulatory theory, | 


and the measurement of the velocity of pro 
pagation in light. 


—— 


WHITE WASHERTON. 


No man loves the metropolis more than I 
do. I cannot go so far in my admiration of 
Fleet Street as certain eminent literary 
authorities, nor can [ altogether admit that 
beyond Hyde Park it is a desert; but I will 


support any man who boldly asserts that | 


you can get everything in London that |@ 


you can get in the country; and get i | 


a hundred-fold better. é 
one peculiar and important exception; 
and that is, the metropolitan orgall 
zation for the reliof of insolvent debtors 


Yet, I must reserve | 
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Charles Dickens.) 
Not that Z mean to assert that the judges 
of Portugal Street are hard upon the em- 
parrassed tradesman, or the involved young 
tleman whose ignorance of the world and 
| refined tastes have led him into temporary 
aniary difficulties: common gratitude, if 
no higher feeling, restrains me from spread- 
ing such an erroneous and unjust impression. 
Portugal Street is good, but—and I speak 
\@ from experience, for I have tried both— 
White Washerton is better. I should not re- 
commend Harrogate for medicinal waters ; I 
should not recommend Melton Mowbray for 
| pork pies—Banbury for tarts—Epping for 
| gusages—or Chichester for rumpsteak pud- 
dings ; but, for a perfect, easy, and rapid 
relief from a mass of insolvent debt, com- 
bined with rural life, field sports, and the 
|@ advantages of neighbouring marine bathing, I 
know of no place like White Washerton under 
thesun. To call the judge who presides over 
White Washerton insolvents, Kind, gentle- 
| manly, and lenient, is to use terms too weak 
toconvey the proper idea of his treatment of 
Fthm. He is thoughtful for the debtor ; 
thising for the debtor ; and fatherly to 
the. ebtor. It may be—and report says it is 
-that he has himself suffered from the ob- 
| trusive competition of trade, and knows how 
| dificult it is to resist the overwhelming 
) flood of wines, clothes, jewels, and cash, that 
sweeps over the young man of position. In 
every dashing young insolvent who comes 
) before him, he sees a reflected picture of his 
| own youth; in every opposing creditor, a 
wpy of the two-faced harpies—fawning on 
me side, snarling on the other—who alter- 
nately wheedled and threatened him when 
he was a petitioner in a similar court to that 
in which he. now presides as a judge. It 
may be, that the receipt of 4 large annual 
ulary for little work, developes the benevo- 
lent side of a man’s character, and causes 
him to serve out large quantities of that 
wstrained mercy which blesses the giver, 
Without taking anything out of his pocket. 
Any way, explain it how we will, or leave it 
unexplained, White Washerton, in addi- 
tim to all its various local advantages, 
rm an insolvent commissioner whose 
istian charity requires only to be fully 








Waste, aud the metropolitan Dracos biting 
| their solitary nails in the awful silence of a 
Im deserted law-court. I may be unwise in 
i\@) SMmunicating my knowledge to the indebted 
blic in general; but a strong desire to 
fit my fellow-creatures has overcome 
ery selfish consideration, and I record my 
) “periences regardless of the results. 
) At ten, thirty, a.m, this morning, I stood 
i@ ® the streets of White Washerton a debtor 
im © the extent of from forty to fitty thousand 
Pounds, At six, thirty, p.m., this evening, I 
, M2 sitting waiting for dinner, in the bow 










wu, to leave Portugal Street a barren | 


WHITE WASHERTON, 
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There has been no personal annoyance from 
the idle curiosity of friends; there is no 
irritating report in the copy of the evening 
newspaper which I hold in my hand: I have 
drank the legal waters of oblivion, far from 
the prying eyes of obtruding witnesses, in 
the tree-shadowed Court of the rural city of 
White Washerton ; and as I left an altered 
man, in a first-class express carriage in the 
middle of the day, I saw in an over-due Par- 
liamentary train, the stern faces of some of 
my dilatory creditors, who had made up 
their minds to oppose at the eleventh hour, 
when my examination had closed soon 
after the tenth. The way in which all 
this was arranged shall be immediately 
explained, 

When I was in a most embarrassing 
position; with so many writs served upon 
me, that I could not distinguish the several 
suits ; thuse for wine, from those for jewels ; 
those for money debts of my own, from liabi- 
lities entered into to oblige obliging friends~ 
my eye rested, one morning at breakfast, 
upon the following advertisement in the 
colums of a leading paper : 


To raz Emsarrassen.—How many a noble-hearted 
young man has sunk into an early grave under the 
oppressive load of accumulated debt, and all for the 
want of a little timely advice and assistance! Let all 
those who are suffering from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and who wish to be relieved without pub- 
licity or personal annoyance, apply at once to Mr, 
Ledger, negotiator, No. 2, Paradise Gardens, Gray's 
Inn Lane, 


I need scarcely say that I applied at once 
to Mr. Ledger, and found him a very shrewd, 
affable, agreeable, comforting, business man, 
I laid a plain statement of my affairs before 
him, and we soon found that everything 
was on what he called the debit, an 
nothing (except just enough to pay expenses) 
on what he also called the credit side. 
That night (this is only ten days ago) I went 
down by arrangement to White Washerton, 
and took prepared lodgings at the house 
of a brother of Mr. Ledger’s—Mr. Erasmus 
Ledger, Solicitor, Tin Square. I found 
everything very elegant and comfortable, 
Miss Ledger sang Italian songs, and played 
German sonatas to amuse us of an even- 
ing; and, in the day, I took exercise with 
the cricket-club, or joined pic-nic parties 
with the young lady and her friends. How 
different was all this from the gloomy Jewish 
sponging-houses of Chancery Lane! I had 
all the comforts of society.and a home, while 
I was acquiring by residence the rights of a 
White Washerton citizen. 
Two days of this agreeable life was suf- 
ficient to complete the first stage in the 
Ledger process; and, at the end of this time, 
it was necessary that I should be arrested, 
I was arrested at the hands of an intimate 


Window of the Racket Club, as free {rom| friend, and lodged in the clean, well-ventilated 
as the crossing-sweeper before the door.! gaol of White Washerton for five days ; which 
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on the roof of the prison, enjoying a splendid and the exorbitant prices charged for th 
view of the surrounding country, At the| were properly placed before the judge, and 
end of this time bail was provided by the|that tradesman received a severe judicial 
thonghtful and systematic Ledgers, and I| rebuke for attempting to ruin the constity. 
returned once more to the refinement andj|tions of young men, by selling them 4 
luxuries of Tin Square. 
In driving or riding about the town and _ the dozen, 
the outskirts during the next three days, I} The accommodation-bill holder next made 
saw a number of men, whose gay, easy, dash- | an attempt at opposition, much damaged by 
ing manners and town dress made me suspect | the ill-success of his companion, the wing 
that they were ona visit to White Washerton, | merchant. The first question that he wag 
for the same purpose as myself; and I found,}asked from the bench was, what were hig 
upon inquiry, that my suspicions were cor-| rates of discount? His reply was, that they 
rect, They were all clients and lodgers of; varied according to circumstances. This 
Mr. Erasmus Ledger, sent down from London auswer was not satisfactory. What were his 
by his energetic Ncaan and parcelled off| average charges? What were his charges in 
into other lodging-houses belonging to the) this particular instance? Sixty per cent, 
solicitor, because they -were second- and third-| (the judge was indignant) ; that is, sixty per 
class insolvents, while I ranked with, and/cent. per annum, He was called a usurer; 
aid for, the accommodation of the first.|a discounting vampire, sucking the blood of 
hey enjoyed the excursion asmuchasI did ;|the unwary and inexperienced ; he was not 
joined in the field sports; hired open car-|allowed to explain that, notwithstanding 
riages to visit local spots of beauty or interest ; | his high rate of interest, he was a loser of 
examined the architectural and antiquarian several thousand pounds ; he had no right to 
features of the city; and even made short standin a court, the judge of which could 
journeys to the neighbouring sea-coast. They never allow himself to listen to any man who 
dropped up to town, one by one, as their exacted sixty per cent. 
examinations came off, healthy in body,| I passed gently and smoothly through the 
relieved in mind; and making room for) painless ordeal. It was, however, sufficiently 
other visitors, who arrived to take their| trying to keep up.a wholesome excitementin 





vacated places. 


(Conduete) by ] 
period I chiefly passed in smoking my cigar | sition ; but the inferior quality of his wine, 


| wretched, poisonous, fiery port, at five pounds 


Three more days of this easy life carried me 
to the morning of my examination, and I 
went before the fatherly judge, with no 
assets, but an elaborate schedule accounting 
for the disposal of the property I had con- 
sumed, I was supported by Mr. Erasmus 
Ledger, who had got the ear and the confidenee 





the nervous system. As I shook hands,« 
free man, with Mr, Erasmus Ledger, before 
stepping into the carriage which drove me 
to the railway station, [ whispered in his 
ear that I hoped it would soon ‘become 
as fashionable to visit White Washerton 
for the Benefit of the Act, as it used to be 
to visit Cheltenham for the benetit of the 


of the Court. 1 was opposed by only two 
creditors—one for wine, the other for accom- 
modation-bills. Mr. Ledger laid my plain, 
well-varnished, candid statement before the 
judge. He admitted that I had been im- 
enh ete extravagant; but it was|amusing Autobiography, in which he is * 
ess my fault than the fault of the London | demonstrative of his vices as other men are 
tradesmen ; who will tempt young men with | of their virtues, describes with great unction 
credit, with a perseverance that sweeps all| the sensation that a long chain of prisoner 
resistance away. I had not had sufiicient| bound for the galleys of Marseilles creates 
moral strength to resist; few.of us have (nod|in the streets of a French town. “Come, 
of approval from the bench); I had sunk! Jeanette! come, Fanchette! here is the 
under a weight of temptation and debt; longest chain we have seen for many 
chance had brought me to that Court for month,” is the cry from door and window, % 
relief ; blood could not be had out of a stone. the red-capped men tramp along, grinning, 
Mr, Ledger knew that this last common- | singing, and thinking of the file hidden ina 
place never failed in its effect upon the snug box in the belt of their rois-rasi, ‘at 
judge. There is something so simple, yet night to “fiddle” off their chain. 
conclusive about it. Blood could not be had| But, terrible as the galleys even now are, 
out of a stone. What world of argument | I would invite my reader's attention to a few 
and mental exertion thisaxiom saved! Jt-was/| facts, about those galleys of Louis the Four- 
not inscribed as the regulating maxim over | teenth, in which he shut up ‘the unhappy 
the facade of the court; but the judge) Protestants of the Cevennes, 
had it always in his mind, always before; The galleys were long, shallow, flat, decked 
his eyes, always ringing in his ears, and vessels, with two masts, seldom able to use 
every judgment that he gave was governed their broad fan-sails except in gentle, blue 
by it. summer weather: trusting rather to their 
My wine creditor attempted a feeble oppo-! broad wings of oars, except when out of 


waters, 
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sight of land and fearful of being surprised | a bumping jerk that would have astonished 


by sudden gusts that lash the Mediterranean |an Oxford or Cambridge puller. 
They were fair-weather birds, seasons, hot or cold, the perspiration trickled 


to madness. ‘ 
were those galleys, and, in a storm, were like 
so many butterflies caught in a gusty April 


Tn all 


down their harassed limbs ; and, when they 
began to grow faint and flag, one of the three 


shower. There were five slaves to every oar,|comites (the comites were boatswains) ran 


and in all three hundred slaves. The top- 
sawyers, or upper end rowers, were generally 
shaven Turks, who were willingly granted 
the honour, since the place was the most 
laborious in the vessel. Honour would not 
be so much envied, if it were known with what 
labour it was burdened. To keep down these 
three hundred chained demons, each galley 
had a crew of one hundred and fifty men, 
including officers, soldiers, seamen, and ser- 
wants. Men who shouted orders, who reefed 
and clomb, who dragged out guns and fired 
from the rigging, and boys and varlets, who 
ran here and there with dishes and salvers, 
were unchained slaves. At the stern of each 
galley there was a covered chamber, rounded 
like a cradle, in which ‘the captain lurked at 
night, or in foul weather, but in the day- 
time it was frequented ‘by the officers and 
chaplain, who repaired here to swear and 





down the gangboard which intersected the 
ship, to find out the rascal who did not keep 
touch and time with the rest. Weak or lazy, 
dying or worn out, they did not care—he 
might be a sapless boy, he might be a 
decrepit old man—down ‘came on ‘his bare 
shoulders the large centurion’s rod ; which 
was 80 long, generally, that the two or three 
nearest rowers also felt the blow, which left 
triple scars and red letters on every back on 
which it fell. To scowl, or swear, or groan, 
was only to draw down fresh sorrows, and 
fresh blasphemies and threats. Renewed toil 
was the only received mark of submission. 
Reaching ‘port brought no end to the 
slave’s labours, for rowing ceased only to 
bring fresh toil and grief. The comites 
prided themselves on dexterously casting 
anchor ; and, while the cable ran out, their 
lash went faster as the prisoners’ arms moved 


quote their texts, while the subaltern officers | quicker. 


had also their several lairs and haunts ;/| 


To support these hardships, the slaves 


while all the rest of the crew sweltered by received every morning at eight o’clock a 
day in the full glare:and blaze of Neapolitan | portion of good biscuit, and at ten, a por- 
aud Genoese suns, or the damp and moon |ridge of hot-water soup, with some rancid 


hours of Corsican or Marseillese nights. 


There was, indeed, a sort of tent or awning 


suspended by a long cable slung from hea 
to stern, that afforded some thin shelter, but 





oil, musty peas and beans floating at the 
top. When on duty they had handed round 
a pischione (two-thirds of a ‘pint) of wine, 
morning and evening. When quiet at anchor 


only in bright, fair weather; for inthe least|in any Mediterranean port, all the slaves 
cap-full of wind or puff of storm it was|who had any money were allowed to have a 
taken down, being dangerous overweight fora | jubilee, and to buy meat ; and the Turk who 
boat like a barque; so that, after blood. | 


sweats of passionate rowing, whether pur- 


commanded the oars, that is, who pulled at the 
end, and was not chained, was the agent to 


suing the English or flying from the Turk, | the meat market, and was also employed to 
the wretched slaves, off Morocco, often found | watch it dressing in the cook’s room, When 
their broad backs coated with snow, till they the cook was a sullen villain—villains not 


could reach the open arms of a friendly 
rt, 

The slave’s yearly allowance for clothes 
‘was ‘two coarse canvas shirts, and a little 
red serge jerkin, slit wp on each side to the 
arm-holes, to give their brawny arms full 
play. The short loose sleeves did not reach 
to the elbow. Every three years they re- 
ceived a coarse frock, and for ‘their shaved 
bullet-heads, a littlered Phrygian cap, that the 
Revolution afterwards rendered so terrible. 
Sick or well, their only bed was a board a foot 
anda half broad ; the sleeping places most 


| 


being rare cattle in the galleys—he would 
sometimes, in a brutal passion at the trouble 
or hindrance, break the poor men’s earthen 
stewpot, and throw it overboard ‘to the 
fishes; while the poor fellows, chained by 
their ankles, fainting for want of food, were 
unable to murmur or complain. 

The officer's ‘table, however, was all this 
time well furnished both for plenty and 
delicacy, the smell of the dainties giving the 
slaves a more exquisite sense of their misery, 
by seeming to scoff and deride their poverty 
and hunger. Sometimes the galleys were 


dreaded were those nearest the officers of the | lying in the ports of Morocco or Nice durin 

galley, for if the vermin roused the slave, e0|the full swing and hubbub of the carnival, 

that his chains rattled and awoke his neigh-; Then the prince or doge, with all his retinue, 
ur, he was torn to pieces with the gashes armed, comes on board, as Don Quixote 


of rope scourges. 


boarded the galleys floating on a stream 


The fatigue of lifting the great oars of a of music, with a rustle of perfumed feathers, 
galley, though pleasant to read of in the!and a fluttering of long flags; there was 


Odyssey, was extreme. 


The slave rose to! mirth, and song, and revel, while the slaves 


draw his stroke, like those men we see strug- sat doubled-up upon their benches, ready to 


gling in a coal barge against the stormy tide burst their chains, and cut every honourable | 
ofthe Thames, and they then fell back with throat, if they could or dared. ‘They were 


' 





| 
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hungry, wretched, hopeless. They had, in- 
deed, come to help in the ceremony ; for, 
when the great man’s gilded feet touched the 
deck of their flying ship, the comites would 
give two shrill whistles ;—the first was for 
attention ; on hearing the second, they gave 
a lamentable, piteous how] of weleome, which 
must have been most dolorous and terrible 
to hear. 

When the waves were rolling up in green 
alps, snow-capped, and threatening—the gal- 
leys could not put to sea; and, such slaves 
as had trades, took to working, planing, shoe- 
making, weaving, and painting: such poor 
serfs as had none were taught to knit coarse 
stockings, the comites supplying them with 
yarn, and paying them for all they did half 
the usual price ; and that not in money, but 
in broken meat and watered wine. ‘To be 
caught sending for wine from the shore, was 
to be turned up, and bastinadoed inconti- 
nently. The most touching sight of all in 
these wet, stormy, dark days, was to see the 
poor, low-browed boors, who knew no trade, 
and could not even read or knit, busying them- 
selves, and trying to make/themselves useful 
and.acceptable, by cleaning their comrades’ 
clothes, or freeing them from the torments of 
parasitical life ; for even the beggar has his 
courtiers. 

Such perpetual toil, imprisonment, and bad 
diet, was already breaking out in fever and 
sickness. For the sufferers there was a 
snug hospital in a close, noisome, dark corner 
of the yalley’s hold, to which light and air 
came only in a Rembrandt sort of way, 
through a miserable scuttle, two feet square. 
At each end of this room was a fanlar, 
or scaffold, on which the sick were thrown, 
without beds or pallets. When the scaffold 
grew full, the slaves were laid out on the 
cables, sometimes as many as eighty at once, 
stench and pestilence ruling supreme, and 
tormenting them in various ways. The 
chaplains, who came into this den of death 
to confess the dying, wore a night-gown, to 

rotect their clothes from thé vermin. In this 

readful hole there was only three feet space 
between the scaffold and the ceiling. The 
confessor had to throw himself down on his 
stomach at the dying men’s sides, so as to 
listen to the groans of their confessions. 
The place was so horrible, that the sick 
preferred to die straining at the oar, rather 
than sink into the stinking darkness, 

There was a surgeon kept to attend to 
these lazars of humanity, but how could he 
fight against such invitations and bribes to 
pestilence and death? There was also a supply 
of the best drugs furnished by the French 
Government ; but the surgeon generally con- 
sidered these as mere perquisites. 

Every one preyed on these poor wretches, 
For instance :—during sickness, the king 
ordered every man in the dark hold to have 
a pound of fresh bread, a pound of fresh meat, 
and two ounces of rice, every day; but the 
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steward stole the allowances, and let the 
slaves die unheeded, generally contriving to 
make a fortune in about six campaigns, 
Seventy sick men would be fed on twenty 
pounds of bad, cheap meat, soaked in hot 
water. At these frauds the surgeon and 
steward connived, Sometimes a_ simple- 
minded, warm-hearted chaplain would asto- 
nish the silk-coated minister of marine at 
Versailles by the narrative of these horrors, 
and obtain a promise of redress, forgotten ag 
soon as made, : 

There were in the galleys five sorts of 
persons,—seamen, Turks, deserters, criminals, 
and Protestants. The Turks were brought 
as stout-limbed gladiator-men, to manage the 
stroke-oars, and were called Vogueavants, 
They had the same allowance as the soldiers, 
and were ranked with the upper slaves, who 
pulled in the Banc du quarta, or the Camille 
and les Espaliers. They were generally very 
stout men, who wore no chains, but had aring 
round the ankles. They were servants to the 
officers, and were eminently honest and trusty, 
When they arrived at any port, they had 
liberty to trade, so that some of them were 
worth three or four hundred pounds, which, 
to the shame of Christians, they generally sent 
home to their wives and families. They 
were very kind and charitable to each other, 
and very strict in their religious observances: 
natural enough; for exiles keep religious by 
the pressure around them of a repugnant faith, 
These Turkish rowers, especially at the 
Ramadan fast, the first moon of the year, 
never ate or drank from sunrise to sun down, 
in spite of all the toil and labour at the oars 
which they pulled, looking faint and hollow- 
eyed as ghosts. Ifa Turk were imprisoned, 
his companions always interceded, in a tur- 
baned mob, with the captain for him. If one | 
was sick, the rest clubbed to buy him meat, | 
or purchase him drugs, or tonics. In short, | 
as an eye-witness says, the Christians in the | 
galleys seemed to turn Turks, and the Turks | 
to turn Christians, They were very obdurate 
against any chaplain who tried to convert 
them, declaring they would rather turn dogs 
than be of a religion that was so cruel as 
suffer so many crimes. 

These ‘lurks, during mass, were put into | 
the caique or long boat, where they smoked, 
talked, and scoffed; safe from the last of 
the comites. In spite, however, of their 
being so well treated, they sighed for 
liberty: the very name of a galley bei 
terrible to them, They generally remain 
slaves for life, unless when they grew 
very old and unserviceable, they meet with | 
friends who would buy them off. , 

Fops in the Palais Royal used to tell stories 
of men who, when released, would not quit 
the galleys : we now may judge how far these 
stories were probable, 

The fangoniers, or deserters, were generally 
poor peasants who had committed the ul- 
pardonable offence of buying salt in some 








Charles Diekens.1 
| illegal district, such as Burgundy or Doubs, 
where it is cheap. At this time (Louis Four- 
teenth’s) four pounds of salt cost three 
shillings and sixpence; so that some poor 
families could not often eat their soup for a 
whole week together for want of this precious 
condiment. If discovered buying it in a 
cheap district, they were instantly sent to the 
galleys. It was a cruel sight to see a wife 
and children watching a poor rustic being 
bound with chains for the humble offence of 
buying salt in a distant country contrary to 
some miserable custom law. The fangonier’s 
term of imprisonment was generally only | 
for five, six, or eight years, but the mis-' 
| fortune was, that if strong or robust at 
_ the oar, and a useful workman, he was never 
released. 

_ The mere deserters, though generally‘brave 
| young countrymen, driven to despair by a 
| eruel conscription for unrighteous and foolish 
| wars, were a lower class than even the fan- 
| goniers, At one time they used to cut off 
| their ears and noses; but, because this led to 
noisome diseases that made them the dread 
of the crew, they continued the practice 
of merely slitting them. Many of these 





patriots were men of education and birth. 
A still more degraded class were the crimi- 
nals, felons, sharpers, or highwaymen. These 
wretches soon took courage, striking up 
friendship with old friends in chains, telling 


over their rogueries and boasting of their 
crimes, They generally grew more desperate, 
hopeless, and wicked, the greatest villain 
pessing among them for the greatest hero, 
f a stranger came on board, gaping and 
timid, hey presto ! away went his haudker- 
chief and snuff-box—pinch from, hand to 
hand, all down the benches. The rogues 
forged titles, engraved false seals, counter- 
feited handwriting, which they sold to knavish 
friends who came to see them. 

When they were released they returned to 

the world twenty times worse than they went 
in. When they were attending the minister, 
they ph out oaths and blasphemies that 
set the chaplain’s hair on end, Sometimes 
oT would show the blue stain that the ropes 
had left round their thievish necks, boasting 
that still they were no cowards; but that on | 
their reprieve, had robbed the first person 
they met, and that now, not being known to 
the judge, they had only been sent to the 
alleys, where they rejoiced they had 
read and good company. Even in the 
galleys they committed the most horrible of 
crimes, 

The slaves were sometimes, when old, 
quiet, and, highly favoured, allowed to keep 

ops about the port, and work, sell, and even 
walk in the town upon giving a penny to 
the Turk with whom each of them was 
coupled, and eightpence to the pertuisane 
or partisan leader who guarded them. They 
were also allowed to receive letters and 
money from their friends—only if they | 


| 
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were criminals, but not if they were Pro- 
testants. 

The galleys were much used in Mediterra- 
nean sea-fights, to guard the level line. of 
coasts, rock, or sandbank ; to convoy mer- 
chant-ships when they were in danger of 
being set on by the Duke of Savoy’s 
brigantines, They were used with their 
long stern-chasers, or howitzer guns, to 
sink the flaming fire-ships, and to tow 
along disabled men-of-war. They would 
also attack a becalmed ship, working at her 
fore and aft, to avoid her sweeping broad- 
side, and occasionally overpowering her with 
a howitzer shot between wind and water. A 
ship, however, needed but a little breeze to 
crush five or six galleys, These sea-hornets 
carried five eight-pounders on the fore-deck ; 
and a coursier, which took a six-and-thirty 
pound ball. There were twenty-four galleys 
at Marseilles, and six at sea, Each vessel 
had six small rooms under deck, namely, the 
savon, the sandclat, the campaign, the paillot, 
the tavern, and the fore-room. 

When a Protestant slave refused to kneel 
at the elevation of the mass, he was sen- 
tenced to be bastinadoed on the coursier gun, 
The chains were first taken off, he was 
then stripped naked by four Turks, and 
stretched on the gun, A Moor then beat the 
wretch with a tough cudgel or a knotty 
rope’s end dipped in brine. Vinegar and 
salt were then thrown on his wounds, and 
he was dragged into the hospital, seldom 
reviling, but piously calling on God for help. 

When a prisoner was a Saint, or ob- 
noxious in any way to the comites or oflicers, 
either because he did or did not complain, 
they placed him next some ribald thief, who 
would annoy and taunt him, or chained him 
near the pump, or invented work for him, 
Then they would make him serve round 
water to all the benches, or beat him for con- 
cealing letters, or lashed him for leaving open, 
unchained, or for breaking a water-barrel. 
Then they would set him to carry cordage, or 
clean iron balustrades ; or would keep him 
without food till noon, and cut it small, to 

revent his selling it. Monsieur le Fevre, a 

rench advocate, eighteen years in the 
galleys for being a Protestant, says, “There 
were some who, to make themselves sport, 
beat me continually ; but chiefly our captain’s 
steward, who called it painting of Cualvin’s 
back with cudgels, and then asked, scoflingly, 
whether Calvin gave strength to work after 
having been laden with so many blows; and 
when he had a mind to begin again, he asked 
if they would not give Calvin his commons, 
and it was his delight to see me cast down 
daily with blows and fatigue. The wheedling 
officers that would please him, made use of 
that means, as if they tickled him, to make 
him laugh. When they saw me lift up my 
eyes to heaven, he said, God does not hear 
the Calvinists, they must suffer their due 
until they either die or change.” 
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This is what the Jesuit Revocation of the| which has been since denominated by ‘the 
Edict of Nantes led to, This is what the} country papers the Body of the Magnificent 
Grand Monseigneur tolerated. Hall, amid some five hundred of my fellow 
—  ———_ | mortals, packed as closely as the lowest agg. 


THE PIXHAM EXPLANATION. tion of figs in a drum ; another grade of ‘the 


community clustered upon the stairs like 
We had a grand gathering of townsfolk | bees ; andastill less distinguished order clung 
here at Pixham, a few evenings ago, at the| on both window-sills, outside, in a manner, 
Queen’s Assembly Rooms, to receive the ex-/|as far as I know, ‘without a parallel. The 
planations of the sitting member with regard | orchestra was filled with the reporters ‘for 
to his misdeeds in Parliament. Mr. Carelittel,| the public press (with a little square table 
Member of Parliament, is only a warming-| and candles all to themselves, as though they 
for the son of Viscount Firstchop of were to conjure or play at cards), with ‘ten- 
ixham Park, at present a minor, but he| pound householders, with agrarian gentlemen 
could scarcely behave more cavalierly if ‘he 1n top-boots and top-coats, with lawyer 
had the borough under his thumb. clerks, and with one or two temporary officials, 
He has voted in favour of the bill for the | doorkeepers, and the like, who gave then. 
suppression of dog-driving, by which several | selves all the airs of aides-de-camp and mini- 
thinking costermongers and one influential | sterial placemen combined. 
toffy and Albert-cake man had been compelled| Another department—the very penetration 
to give up their establishments and put down and stronghold of dignitaries—upon the plat- 
their carriages ; in favour, too, of diminishing | form, was separated from us by a rail, behind 
the tax upon wines, through fear of which | which sat the magistrate, ‘the officers of the 
enactment Messrs. Druggeon and Company dept in the town, and the clergy ; and inthe 
of the High Street, had almost delrium | centre of these ‘and in front of them, at ‘am 
tremens ; of teaching the dangerous classes | other very small table, all to himself, was our 
to read and write, and “f an cducational/ mayor, the chairman, with Mr. Fitzblazer, 
suffrage, whereby it was urged ‘rom dinner-| Queen’s Counsel, on one side, and ‘Colonél 
table and pulpit, universally, that Pixham|Chuttybung, Honourable East India Com- 
would be unchristianised and the constitution | pany’s Service, on'the other ; of both of whom 
subverted. He had vexed Mr. Cash, our (I say it with pride) Pixham is the native 
banker, by not doing something about Limited | place. Fitzblazer is the most eloquent person 
Liabilities ; he had,according to Mr. Small-| of the present age, it is believed, with ‘the 
behr, the brewer, trifled with hops; and, | exception, perhaps, of Mr. Kossuth ; while 
lastly, there was neither man, woman, or) the colonel, save and except the Rothschild 








child in Pixham who had got any office nor| brothers, is perhaps the richest. They are, | 
emolument whatsoever in consequence of Mr. too equally influential not to hate one another | 
Carelittel’s election. All which facts, save | immensely ; but public wrongs and a common | 
the concluding one, had ‘been placarded in| grudge against Carelittel had brought them | 


red, white, and blue (to the exclusion of the on the same side for once. Poor Ra 
honourable gentleman’s own colours) upon! the mayor, a weak-minded grocer, pla 
our walls, set forth in largest type in the, between those eminent personages, cringing 


local journals, and sung to popular airs, for a to the one and ok before the other, » 


fortnight at least, beneath the drawing-room | without a hope of conciliating either, from | 
windows of the house which had secured to| seven P.M. until eleven, seemed like an un | 
him a qualification, and was therefore, very|happy Faintheart passing an vuncheerfil | 
fallaciously indeed, supposed to be his own. | evening between the two Lions of the Gate, | 

Never had the Queen’s Assembly Rooms | or some helpless non-conductor of electricity | 
witnessed such a meeting as this; never had | with a couple of galvanic batteries playing | 


its galleries been crowded by so many | savagely across it. 


triotic and indignant citizens. It had had! Below this gentleman, but in a most pro | 


its public balls, from time to ‘time, with the | minent position, was ‘a little pen, or pound, 
Dowager Lady de Larkyn and party, and the | with an arm-chair in it, wherein Mr, ‘Care 
top of the room and the Smallbehr connection | littel was presently to take his place as in'® 


uncomfortably near the door ; it had ‘had its | prisoner’s dock, and answer, in person, before | 
Wizard of the West upon a raised scaffolding, | that mighty concourse for the high crimes | 


and its Hungarian echo-producer concealed |and misdemeanors ‘which were laid to his 
under its boards with a sax-horn ; the cylin- | charge. 
drical-pillar family had stood seven piled| Expectation had been already half-an-hour 


within it with their step-brother at the top ;| upon tiptoe forthe honourable gentlemen 


the American umphibite had walked upon its | pearance, and it had an to get not a little 
ceiling like a fly—but never, I repeat, had it | tired of that position. 


or thirty-five minutes } 


exhibited from roof to basement so striking | the grandees on the platform had been making | 
a spectacle as on the occasion to which I am/| believe to talk together (like people at the | 
now alluding. | back of ‘a stage scene) in an off-hand manner, | 





I myself, being of humble extraction, had | and with vacant and uninterested looks, ‘#8 


placed myself in that portion of the building! though they were unconscious of being the | 
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focus of five hundred pairs of impatient eyes : 
for thirty-five minutes the colonel and the 
Queen’s Counsel had been clearing their 
throats at intervals, and suffering their burn- 
ing eloquence to escape them inarticulately— 
by a beautiful arrangement of Nature for the 
relief of choleric persons—through the safety- 
valve of a.curious kind of snort; for thirty- 
five minutes the chairman had been arranging 
his double gold eye-glasses—borrowed, | 
suspect, for the occasion, since they did not 
fit his nose by any means—and wiping them 
nervously with his pocket-handkerchief, but 
still the coming of Mr. Carelittel, Member of 
Parliament, seemed as far off as ever. 

His absence was the more remarkable as so 
many Pixhamites in my neighbourhood, from 
the first, said that he had arrived in the town 
a week ago, incog.; the evening before ; that 
very afternoon, by the five o’clock train ; that 
he was looking careworn and anxious, they 
thought (as well he might); that he had been 
warm and friendly to them individually, but 
eomplained bitterly of the conduct of certain 
other persons. Fellow burghersin my vicinity, 

‘Isay, had been boasting aloud—for an M.P, 
is an M.P.,even when he is only an unpopular 
| warming-pan—of how they had been closeted 
that identical morning with Carelittel, or had 
been taking a confidential walk with Carelittel 
| in the suburbs, with the intention, upon the | 


honourable member’s part, of soothing their | 
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us by the mayor, and affords a very tolerable 
specimen of the style of the honourable gen- 
tleman who has represented us for the last 
eighteen months in parliament :— 


My very Dear Razon,— 


Ironical cheering, and a cry of “What is 
gammon a-pound, old Sand-and-Sugar ?” 


I received some time "ago, but inadvertently 
omitted to acknowledge 


O O! and groans, 


——the pressing invitation of yourself and others of 
my constituents to attend a meeting to-morrow even- 
ing ia your beautiful borough Hall, 


Approbation from the local architect upon 
the platform, drowned in.a torrent of hisses. 


With regard to my past conduct as your highly ho- 
noured representative, it is possible there may be some 


| among you 


“ There are |” 


whom it may not altogether have pleased; but, 
Fiat justitia ruat celum, 


Cries of “What does that mean?” and 
“ None of his French! ” 


——our duty must be done at all risks; and it is 


| my comfort to feel that, whatever passing unpleasant- 


ness may have been created in other hearts, the 
Mentor in my own is ‘satisfied. Discussion, my very 


| exasperated feelings,and of persuading them to | dearsir, you must peresive, would, under these cireum- 
give him their very influential support that | stances, where private opinion is involved, be utterly 
evening, only they had/remained steadfast and | futile, and I am sure that I am consulting all our 
drm, and undazzled, as became men whose feet | intereste—+painful as absence from the town of my 
were set upon the path of public duty. But, | *deption must always be to me—by keeping:away from 


when the honourable gentleman “kept on not 
} coming in this sort.of way,” these assertions 
began to be less and less boldly made, and in 
particular the alleged personal interviews got 
shaded off into proposed interviews, or inter- | 
views which somebody else had had with Mr. | 

Carelittel—beyond all:moral.doubt—still only 

depending upon the credibility of witnesses, 
_ When three-quarters of an hour had passed 
away without our seeing the expected victim, 
| a number of persons who had never before 
| opened their mouths, except when greedily 
drinking in the most vague and floating pieces 
of intelligenee from every quarter, became 
one by one, in ‘their turn, oracles and 

repositories of facts. Mr. Carelittel, they 
reason to state, had never been within 
| fiftymiles of Pixham that day, or that month, 
since he was elected a year and a half ago ; 
that he was at present in London; that he 
was in Paris; that. he was on a bed of sickness, 
aud that he had started the day before yes- 
terday to the East, in company with their 
first cousin by the mother’s side. 

At all events, it was abundantly manifest 
| that the pen, or pound, would remain unoccu- 
pied, and that the member for Pixham declined 
) © make his appearance among his consti- 


Pixham just at present. 
Tremendous groaning. 


Whether myself or my opponentsare right, time alone 
can show; and, by the:bye, I perceive, upon again 
glancing over your letter, that besides a reference to 
the possible expediency of my resignation (suggested, 
doubtless, to your friendly heart by some fallacious 
report, such as we public men are so subject to, about 
the state of my health), there is some mention made 
respecting the term of my representative duties being 
nearly expired; this, as well as an obscure allusion 
to Viscount Firstchop, I confess I do not at-all under- 
stand, 


“O, don’t he though?” and re-iterated 
disapprobation, 


It is possible, from your official situation, my dear 
Mr. ‘Mayor, that you may \be in possession of poli- 
tical information of which Iam wholly ignorant; 
but certainly I have observed no intimation of an 
appeal to the country being likely to be made before 
the usual time, which will be exactly five years, six 
months, and one day of twenty-four hours, from this 
present time. By your laying so much stress upon the 
approaching majority of the heir of Pixham Park, I 
suppose there are going to be grand doings upon that 
auspicious occasion, and that you and your fellow- 


|townsmen may enjoy yourselves at the noble lord’s 


festivities is my earnest hope. I suppose the young 


tents, In his place, however, there arrived | man will travel on the Continent for a year or two, 
& letter from him, which was read aloud to’ before entering the diplomatic profession, for which I 
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understand he is intended. In case your little mect- 
ing 

Tumultuous disapprobation. 


——comes off as intended, I know that you will make 
it your friendly business to be present, 


“Money makes the mayor to go,” and! 
hisses, 


in order to remove any misunderstanding that | 
may have arisen with respect to my parliamentary con- 
duct in the minds of those for whom I have, notwith- 
standing, the most unfeigned regard. 


Howls of indignant incredulity. 


Believe me, my dear Mr. Mayor, 
With my best compliments to Mrs. Razon, 


“0, bother her!” 


Your faithful representative, 
Anprew CaRELITTEL, | 


It was at the conclusion of this epistle, and 
of the storm of disapprobation whieh followed | 
it, that the high pressure under which Fitz- 
blazer, Q.C., had been so long dangerously 
labouring, could be maintained no longer, 
aud that that eminent counsel started—burst 
—to his feet (his five feet one-and-a-half), | 
ee a “My Lord; that is to say, I mean 
ir.” 

Not more swiftly is the too triumphant 
note of some monarch of the poultry-yard 
echoed’ by some rival chanticleer fluttering 
over the paling which divides their respective 
empires, than were the first accents of Fitz- 
blazer replied to by Colonel Chuttybung, 
East India Company’s Service. 

“By your leave, Mr. Fitzblazer,” he cried, 
letting fall a glance of contempt from his 
elevation of seven feet in his shoes (where 
such a number is not common) upon the 
head of the diminutive lawyer. “Mr. Mayor 
and fellow townsmen, I think it is my place 
to address you first.” 

“What, sir,” cried the aggrieved Q.C., 
gathering up his coat tails as though they 
were the skirts of a silk gown, in preparation 
for a flight into the highest latitudes of legal 
invective, “ Wuat, sir, e 

“You said that before,” exclaimed a voice 
from the body of the hall, in a tone most 
singularly distinct and quiet, “you did, 
indeed, old spitfire.” 

If a bombshell had burst precisely in the 
centre of us, it could scarcely have produced 
more astonishment, nor indeed, as it turned 
out, much greater mischief, than did this 
ridiculous interruption. There is a Fitz- 
blazer party and a Chuttybung party in 
Pixham, of course; and, when the Chutty- 
bungers saw their chieftain smile, as if in 
spite of himself, they broke into a derisive 
cheer. 

“Colonel Chuttybung,” cried the lawyer, 
pale with passion, and delaying upon the 








name, as a bird delays upon its twitter, only 
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with the quaver of fury, “is this, sir, 1s thig | 


your doing ?” 
“Go it, little one!” said the voice again, 
in the tone of a patron. 


“T protest,” exclaimed the colonel, “upon | 


” 


my most sacred word of honour —— 
“O, yes; Walker!” cried another voice, 


in a tone of disbelief, and proceeding, this | 
time, from the seats immediately behind the | 


speaker ; “we ain’t agoing to believe that, 
kurnel, neither.” 


It was now for the gallant Chuttybung to | 
turn a shade or two yellower than Indian | 
let that man | 
stand forth,” cried he, “who spoke those | 


“Oul 


suns had made him. 


words, and I’ll e 


“Chutty, Chutty,” interrupted a voice, 


reprovingly, from the reporters’ table, “ you 
are intoxicated; you know you are; you 
have had more than is good for you.” 


The whole assembly, with the exception of | 


the object of this sarcasm, was here con- 


vulsed ; the habits of the Eastern potentate- 
being too well known in Pixham not to make | 


the remark exceedingly piquant. 

There were three reporters at the little 
table in the orchestra, and the colonel 
furiously insisted that the offender should 
be thrown down to him at once for im 
mediate execution. In vain all three pro- 
tested that neither of them had uttered a 
syllable ; that they were convinced of his 
present sobriety, and that his habitual tem- 
perance had been a proverb amoung them for 

ears: the representative of the Pixham 


ndependent— which had cast aspersions | 


upon Chuttybung with regard to this 

ticular subject before—was singled out bya 
body of the colonel’s admirers for the sacri- 
fice, They seized upon him incontinently, 
and had his legs over the balcony in a 
twinkling; in another moment he would 


have been cast upon the platform into the | 


arms of his gigantic foe, as some unhappy 


martyr in old times might have been intro- | 


duced into the arena occupied by a dinnerless 
lion. 


“Tt was the True Blue,” cried an unknown | 


voice, denouncingly, “it was Jones of the 
True Blue, who did it.” 

The Fitzblazer faction only wanted ap 
excuse to wreak, in their turn, their animosity 


against the conservative journal ; losing sight | 


of the obvious absurdity of an attack upon 
his own chieftain having been made by the 
scribe of the Chuttybung paper, they rushed 
upon this maligned individual and bore him 
away to the opposite side of the orchestra, 10 
order to drop him likewise. 

The tumult baffled all description. The 
spectacle viewed from beneath was the most 
striking which these eyes have ever wil 
nessed. ‘The enraged colonel, with his back 
to us, looking up anticipative of his helpless 
prey, but yet unwilling that so plump 4 cat 
cass should fall, as it was almost certain # 
do, immediately upon him. The mayor, who 
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| had crept under his own little table, was 


| looking out between its legs, 


trembling 


| like a whipped monkey in its cage, and ejacu- 
| lating in a piteous voice, “Gentlemen!” and 


| “Order!” at unequal intervals, 


Fitzblazer 


| was adjuring his friends not to drop the Tory 
| reporter upon any account—and, especially, 


not upon him—until the enemy had first let 


} fall the Liberal gentleman ; because, in the 


action for damages that needs must follow, it 
would be everything to be able to prove the 
other party the aggressors. The two victims 
hung above, in air, frantically clinging to 
their supporters with as much eagerness 
as if they had been their friends. While, 


| between the two, the third and untouched 


litterateur was busily employed in taking 
notes for a humorous description of the 
events which were occurring to his brethren. 
From eight o’clock until ten—at which 
hour the meeting was advertised to close 
—continued interruptions from voices, sar- 
castic, antagonistic, and ludicrous, put all 
political business out of the question. In 
remonstrance, recrimination, and, in more 


| than one instance, even in physical conflict, 


b 
| otherwise Sievaeed, giving the origin of its 


all idea of the primary object of our as- 
sembling, all thought of Mr. Carelittel and 
his parliamentary misdeeds, were clean for- 
gotten. 


BOSCOBEL, 


Turnine off at the little tavern (or hotel, 
as they love to phrase it in the old romances) 
at Ivetsey Bank, midway upon the highroad 
from Lichfield to Shrewsbury, and wander- 
ing across country for about a mile further 
southwards, one comes upon the ancient 
tenement of Boscobel, just as Charles Stuart 
came upon it for the first time in the grey 
of a celebrated September Saturday morn- 
ing. It remains there to this hour intact, 
looking still like nothing else than a quaint 
old forest-lodge—with this sole difference, that 
its former chequer-work of black timber and 
white plaster has given place to the less 
picturesque appearance of a house uniformly 
femented. Situated in the vicinity of Can- 
nock Chase and Tong Castle, immediately 

m the borders of Shropshire, and closely 
joining Staffordshire, this romantic and 
historical dwelling was secreted then in a 
lonelier site than it occupies in these more| 
populous and more civilised times, being 
insulated, two hundred years back in what 
was then a mere wilderness. A windy, 
hilly, sandy common, forming the centre of| 

@ demesne, was surrounded by pleasant | 
Woodlands of considerable extent; the beauty 
of the whole sylvan solitude being suffi- 
Gently indicated 


| 


the Italian bosco-bello, | 


| Melodious designation. Ah, dear old Boscobel ! 


I delight to haunt thee: clambering up the 


| steep, ramshackle staircases, peering through 
j every dingy lattice, rapping the wainscots for . 
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the sliding panels with knuckles of untiring 


inquisitiveness, prying again and yet again 
into the secret places—the Priests’ Holes— 
just as they were of yore in the days when 
Boscobel was the abode of Catholic recusants, 

It signifies little enough to me, as I maun- 
der about the place dreamily, who chances 
at the moment to be my cicerone, provided 
only I know my guide by long acquaintance 
to be thoroughly trustworthy. 

No better-beloved attendant in a stroll at 
Boscobel have I, than Mistress Anne Wynd- 
ham of Trent, provided that very charming 
lady comes to me irresistibly in her rustling 
silks—the bearer of her one literary offspring, 
her queer, little, old-fashioned, prattling Then 
trum Regale Reseratum! Supposing her 
ladyship to begin especially with one delicious 
sentence—a sentence I have come long since 
to know by heart—wherein she explains 
the reason of her turning bookmaker, to be, 
her loyal solicitude “that the truth of his 
Majesty’s escape might appear in its native 
beauty and splendour ; that as every dust of 
gold is gold, and every ray of light is light, 
so every jot and tittle of truth being truth, 
not one grain of the treasure, not one beam 
of the lustre of this story might be lost or 
clouded ; it being so rare, so excellent, that 


Aged Time, out of all the archives of an- - 


tiquity, can hardly produce a parallel.” 

here is something consolatory, remember- 
ing how Charles afterwards, when monarch, 
allowed the Dutch war-ships to ride inso- 
lently at anchor unmolested in the Thames, 
while he himself, by a more deplorable abne- 
gation of his kingly authority, degenerated 
into the craven pensioner of Louis the Four- 
teenth—there is something consolatory in the 
recollection that here at least, in the flush 
of his early manhood, Charles Stuart dis- 
played personal valour and dignity. Irather 
like than otherwise to hear all about what one 
may call the heroic taking in which the young 
king was at the close of that desperate fight 
under the walls of old Worcester. I like to 
watch him, then, as he returns dusty and 
breathless from leading that last bootless 
charge of the cavalier troopers at Perrywood, 
and when with dinted breastplate,and a broken 
plume, he was constrained, by reason of an 
overturned ammunition-waggon, to dismount 
at Sudbury Gate, entering the city on foot in 
the midst of the general confusion, There— 
putting off his heavy armour, and taking 
freshly to horse—do I not catch glimpses 
of him riding up and down the streets half- 
distracted? Imploring men and officers— 
vainly, vainly—to turn even then, and stand 
at bay in very desperation! “I had rather 
you would shoot me dead,” he cries out 
at last in anguish, “than keep me alive to 
see the sad consequences of this fatal 
day.”  Fruitlessly, all this; the die is 
cast—the doom is spoken. And, by six of 
the clock on that autumnal evening, King 
Charles, heart-sore and dispirited, rides out of 





| 
| 
| 
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Worcester city by Saint Martin’s Gate, in the | 


midst of Lesley’s cavalry, from which, how- 
ever, his Majesty separates soon afterwards 
at Barbon’s Bridge, about a mile on the road 
towards Kidderminster, Accompanied from 


that point by nearly sixty of his principal | 


adherents, a gorgeous retinue, including 
among them dukes, and earls, and other high 
patrician soldiers, the stripling monarch 
presses onward until some half-a-dozen 
miles from our Brummagem Brussels ; when, 


drawing rein suddenly at Kinver Heath, the | 


whole royal party halted, bewildered in the 
darkness as to their whereabouts. Thence it 
is‘ that a certain stalwart cavalier, one Charles 
Giffard, Squire of Chillington, undertakes to 
conduct the king towards a secluded tene- 
ment of his, an abode already favourably 
known to his Majesty, by repute, as the 


recent hiding-place of his valiant servant, the | 


Earl of Derby, now a prisoner in the hands 


of the victorious republicans—to wit, the old | 


wood lodge of Boscobel. An after-thought 
of precaution, however, slightly alters the 
direction taken by the fugitives. 
passed stealthily about midnight through the 


—unnoticed even by a troop of Roundhead 
cavalry then stationed there—the king and his 
jaded escort arrive, towards daybreak on the 
following morning, Thursday, the fourth of 
September, at another little property of the 
Giffard family in those parts, the now famous 


Having | 


[Conducted by 


—vanished the king, scattered his court~ } 
there enters (after a pause) into the hall 
at White Ladies, where there are stil] | 
visible the miry hoof-prints of the steed 
his Majesty has just ridden from Wor. 
cester, a very different figure indeed 
from that of the youthful sovereign— 
Charles Stuart no more: but simple Will | 
Jones, another of the woodmen of Boscobel, 
a plain country-fellow. Altogether, about 
the squalidest figure well presentable. His 
flowing hair has been cut off any-how, 
He has rubbed his hands upon the back of 
the chimney in the little room which has been 
the scene of this singular and impromptu 
transformation, and afterwards has smeared 
his sooty fingers over his face by way of effec. 
tually completing his disfigurement. His 
dress is of the poorest and the raggedest, A 
green cloth jerkin, or jump-coat, so worn 
and bare that the threads here and there 
appear actually whitened. A pair of ordi- 
nary green cloth breeches, so long at the 
knees that the ends of them hang down 
below the garters. Over the threadbare 


| jerkin, an old sweaty leathern doublet. with 
sleeping and shuttered town of Stourbridge | 


pewter buttons; under it, a coarse noggin 
shirt—or, as the village-folk thereabout call 
them, hogging shirts—frayed at the collar 
and patched at the wrists ; a garment sup 
plied from the wardrobe of one Edward 
Martin, a lowly menial at White Ladies, 
Will Jones retains still upon his feet his 


house of White Ladies, so called from having | Majesty’s white flannel boot-stockings, the 


been formerly a monaster 
longing to the white-robe 
Cistercians. 

For safety'’s sake, the horse Charles rides 
is led clattering into the hall at White Ladies, 
and there, assisted to alight, the king takes 
leave at length of his 
solate followers. 
his last vestige of a court dispersed—the 
anointed fugitive finds himself committed by 


| 


evoted aud discon-| 
Monarch now no longer— | 


Squire Giffard to the care of a handful of his | 


humble retainers, a family of poor labourers, 
mere woodwards, earning their daily bread by 
toiling with bill-hooks in the sylvan demesne 
of Boscobel. Previously to this judicious de- 

rture and dispersion of his splendid retinue, 
oceren: have | notremarked the unfortunate 
sovereign ridding himself in all haste of the 
dangerous symbols and evidences of royalty { 
Hurriedly, he has divested himself of his 
bufi-coat with its emblazoned star, the cuffs 
and bosom crusted over with heavy em- 
broidery. He has unbuckled the garter with 
its device in brilliants: He has doffed the 
blue ribbon, and unslung from his neck the 
radiant George of diamonds. The George he 


of nuns be-| topsof them snipped off, for being gold-corded 
order of the| and clocked with rare embroidery. But over 


the decapitated boot-stockings are cunningly 
drawn a footless pair of green yam | 
stockings, darned at the knees, and other- | 
wise disgracefully dilapidated. Besides all 
these disguises, woodman Jones has for | 
shoes the oldest and rustiest procurable— 
slashed at the sides for ease, but destined 
through those comfortless gashes to let in the 
mud and gravel abundantly. For head- 
covering he wears a very greasy old grey 
steeple-crowned hat, unadorned with either 
band or lining, the brims turned up, the 
battered circumference marked to the depth 
of two inches with perspiration, In the 
girdle of this lamentable spectre of a man 
there is thrust a wood-bill—token of his 
craft. In his filthy hand he carries an ugly 
thorn-stick, crooked three or four ways, @ 

altogether perfectly well suited to his own 
distorted and miserable appearance. Lookin 
askance at this wretched figure, I domt 
wonder in the least (though I lave no 
admiration whatever for the gentleman him- 
self), when I hear my charming familiar, 


has committed to the care of Colonel Blague ; | Mistress Anne Wyndham, exclaiming dole- 
his gold he has distributed among his grooms | fully, in allusion to King Charles’s arrival, 
and equerries ; his jewelled watch he has|even in somewhat improved apparel, a fort- 
given into the safe keeping of Henry, the | night or so afterwards, at Trent, that there 
Lord Wilmot, afterwards better known in| “‘lhe passions of joy and sorrow did a while 
one sense, and worse in another, as the gay| combat in them who beheld his sacred per 
and licentious Earl of Rochester. And now|son; for what loyal eye could look upon # 
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rious a prince thus eclipsed, and not pay|quagmire of ruts, until we pause at. last, 
unto him the tribute of tears 1” panting with chagrin and exhaustion: Will 
He is led out by a back-door, about.a mile| Jones, seating himself wearily under the 


| jn the grey dawn into a little adjacent wood | hedgerow, declares he can go no further, 


called Spring Coppice, by those brave-hearted | Passing onward, however, in our dreary 
wood-cutters, the Penderells, armed with! night-march, we creep at last by a back way 
wasightly bill-hooks, Thomas Penderell—| into the house of one, Mr. Francis Woolfe, 
dead, fighting valorously for King Charles|a respectable old cavalier gentieman of 
the First either at Stowe or Edgehill—had | Madeley ; who, through fear of his residence 
left five brothers, George had opened the| being searched by the Puritan militia—two 


door to the royal party on their approach to 
White Ladies, being a servant in that house- 
hold. Humphrey, the miller, ground his 
corn at the old windmill in the immediate 
neighbourhood. John shines out upon us 
conspicuously among the whole fraternity as 
the one reputed to have taken the most 
trouble in behalf of the king, according to 
the account furnished to us by the faithful 

of Father Huddlestone. Richard, sur- 


companies of whom, chance to be quartered 
upon the inhabitants of the locality—finds 
himself constrained to lodge his sovereign in 
a. cosy barn, There we watch throughout 
| the whole day following—Friday, the fifth of 
September—during which Jones luxuriously 
reposes his aching limbs upon a litter of straw 
behind the corn-sacks and hay-bundles, shel- 
tering him from casual observation, Evening 
returned, we—on. finding bridges and. boats 


named Trusty Dick whenever he chanced to| upon the Severn alike exclusively in the 
be spoken of afterwards, kept house with|command of the Republicans—retrace our 
his aged nother, old Dame Joan, at Hobbal| miserable footprints, again under Trusty 
Grange. William Penderell, as tenant of the| Dick’s guidance. Cunning-handed Mistress 
Giffard family, residing, with his wife, young} Woolfe previously applying, it should be 
Dame Joan, in the old weather-beaten house | observed, the finishing artistic touch to 
of Boscobel. The king, as dirty Will) the general degradation of the king’s appear- 
Jones, was conducted by the two latter ance, by staining his face and hands of a 
Penderells into Spring Coppice about} reeky colour, with the juice of walnut-leaves, 
mun-rising on that lamentable Thursday—)| rendering his Majesty independent from 
“and,” saith Master Blount, “the heavens that time forth of mere soot-marks, by im- 
wept bitterly at these calamities.” There it| parting to him the acceptable mask of a per- 
was that, seated in the drenching rain under|manently tawny complexion, Through a 
the shelter of a tree, upon an old blanket,) wholesome dread of the terrible miller of 
the king devoured the mess of buttermilk | Evelin, we ford, at a convenient distance, the 








t ready for him in the adjoining cottage of 
tancis Yates (brother-in-law of the Pen- 
derells) at Loughtown—the sole refreshment 
the luckless Charles had tasted since his 


fight from Worcester, save a crust and a cup) 


of canary, snatched during a momentary halt 
ata little tavern on the outskirts of the 
borough of Stourbridge. 
Following the king at the close of that dis- 
ning first day of drizzling and mizzling, 
I cross with him the threshold of Trusty 
Dick’s abode at. Hobbal Grange, a little after 
nightfall. There Will Jones having heartily 
quaffed a tankard of ale and devoured a 
morsel of coarse bread, we start with him upon 


his first expedition: bent upon crossing| i 


the river Severn, by means of a ferry-boat, 
somewhere about Madeley, a village situated 
half-way between Bridgenorth and Shrews- 
bary ; hoping thereby to escape into Wales, 
and so at some early opportunity away on 
thip-board for the Continent. At Evelin Mill 
Where, unknown of course to ourselves, a 
party of cavalier fugitives are secretly ca- 
tousing—forth comes the dusty miller, bawl- 
ibg valiantly into the darkness ; 

“Who goes there }” 

The challenge is altogether too much for 
W. Another minute, and we are scampering 

wn the nearest turning, a miry byeway, 


stream that turns his mill-wheel ; Charles, 


by reason of his being the most adroit 


swimmer, acting as pioneer. At John Pen- 
derell’s cottage, where Richard looks in 
for a moment in passing, unexpected news 
is learnt, putting an end to yet another 
of. the king’s projected enterprises: the de- 
sign by which his Majesty and Lord Wilmot 
had mutually proposed to journey by sepa- 
rate ways to mee there to meet at the 
Three Cranes.in the Vintry, each asking for 
the other by the name of Will Ashburnham, 
It appearing, moreover, that my lord has 
happily found a secure asylum at Moseley 
Hall, Charles determines to delay no longer 
in pressing onward to the sheltering bocage 
of Boscobel, the place of his original destina- 
tion. Moseley Hall being but eight miles 
from. Boscobel: William Careless, also, the 
Hero of Worcester, deeming his own 
paternal home of Brom Hall, in the vicinity, 
somewhat unsafe, has taken to the leafy 
covert about Boscobel with the resolution of 
a bold freebooter. Companiuned still by his 
trusty henchman and my ghostly self, Charles 
hurriedly completes that dismal trudge of 
seven miles from Madeley—reaching the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of William Penderell’s 





| dwelling at the Great House, about five 
'o’clock on the morning of the sixth, being 
the very Slough of Despond, where we Saturday. 


Leaving his Majesty outside, 


er on distractedly over a veritable! Richard cautiously enters his brother's 
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house-place to reconnoitre, speedily returning 
thence ; accompanied by honest William and 
by gall: unt Careless, who at once bring the 
monarch within doors and there offer him the 
homage of their homely but not unwelcome | 
attentions. One tenderly bathes his galled | 
feet in warm water. Another partially | 
dries the soddened leather of his shoes by 
holding red-hot cinders inside them with the 
fire-tongs. Goodwife Penderell the while ap- 
peasing the royal appetite with a slice of strong | 


cheese and a hunch of brown bread, mixing | 


thereupon a posset for him, made of thin 
milk and small beer—this, quoth the his- 
torian quaintly, as an extraordinary. Re- 
freshed to some extent by these primitive 
luxuries, forth into the early morning sallies 
the king, together with Colonel Covtions and 
the two Penderells. 

It is the culminating point in the progress 
of the star of his Majesty’s fortunes, the 
climax of these his romantic adventures, I 
follow these four figures watchfully, breath- 
lessly, to their preconcerted rendezvous. It 
is the Royal Oak under the shadow of which 
they are now passing—at the distance of 
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[Conducted by | 


munching their bread and cheese, 
gurgling small beer out of their ale bottles; | 
| laughing silently in their sleeves as they note | 
their baffled pursuers; amused, though | 
anxious; ever vigilant. 
twilight is sufficiently deepened into ob- | 
|scurity, their cramped forms are relieved 
from durance; and, in a few scrambli | 
steps they have descended. A substanti 
supper rewards them on their once more | 
crossing the porch of Boscobel House; | 
where, after supper, I assist mine host, honest | 
thumb-fingered William Penderell, in shaving 
his Majesty, and in cropping whatever hair | 
remains on the crown of Ris head, as close to | 
the scalp as the scissors of Dame Joan will lie, | 
After a comfortless night passed in a secret 
closet, five feet square ; coiled upon a pallet | 
less resembling the Bed of Ware than the 
bed of Procrustes, his majesty comes down | 


1 


farm-house parlour ; and there, to the dismay | 
of the king’s rustic courtiers, ‘the royal nose | 
falls a-bleeding. I am amused now-a-days, | 
to recollect, after the lapse of these two | 





Scandal—sit there high up in the a | 


At length, when | 


the next morning betimes into the littl |§ 


canta 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


about two hundred yards from that old man-| centuries, —when the once popular super 
sion of Boscobel—close to the common path- | stition about the regal touch is almost as a | 
way, in a verdant meadow-field. It is a| mystery clean forgotten by the general mul | 
bush y, umbrageous, pollard oak, of rather| titude—to rapenlies that long years after | 
considerable dimensions. Into this the two wards, the tattered handkerchief then drawn | 
sturdy foresters help Colonel Careless first, | by Will Jones from his greasy pocket, a hand- 
the king afterwards. Charles drops one of kerchief, very old, very torn, very coarse in | 
his rusty buckets of shoes in his ascent, | its materials, and. lamentably daubed with 
so that it has to be flung up after him | blood from the king’s nose, was religiously pre | 
for his dexterous catching, knocking down a| served as a Sovereign Remedy for the King’s | 
shower of acorns and dry leaves, in the face| Evil. j 
of Trusty Dick Penderell. A cushion is| It is Sunday morning, the seventh of Sep | 
fetched from the house and tossed up adroitly | tember, and already the buccaneering colonel | 
afterwards, by the aid of which the king con-| has celebrated the sacred day by sallying 
trives at last, with something less of discom-|forth to an adjacent sheop-cote, upon—a | 
fort to dispose himself in a half-recumbent| hanging feat in those times, and indeed, for | 
posture among the branches, his head resting| that matter, long afterwards—a memorable | 
upon the lap of Careless: the pockets of| exploit of sheep-stealing, This expedition | 
both of them crammed with bread and cheese,| having proved colineatiy successful, thanks | 
besides a flask or two of thin ale for the| tothe keen dagger and the broad shoulders of | 
day’s consumption. Everything arranged | Careless, his Majesty falls to with knife and | 
before daybreak, and the Penderells gone on! tr encher ; and, having sliced the mutton into 
their customary avocations, there the two collops, and ricked it delicately with theknife | 
secret watchers remain effectually hidden | point, himself, f, with his kingly hands (the roy- | 
from passers-by, wiling away that livelong day | alist narrator of the circumstance almost faint 
for the most part in silence: poor jaded Will| ing in the record of it) cooks the meat cleverly | 
Jones dozing off at intervals, at the hazard with a frying-pan and butter, and afterwards | 
of a tumble. If they talk at all, they speak | eats of it heartily for his breakfast, Through- 
only in stealthiest whispers ; looking out|out the remainder of the day Will Jonesis — 
vigilantly, ever and anon, from their i impene-|either reverently engaged in his devotions 
trable lair among the foliage, over the wide|(with the Colonel’s matin felony upon 
— of open “ground. conscience), or busy reading in a pretty sum | 
requently, as the dreary hours drag on, | mer-house in the garden ; the stone table of 
they observe the glint of steel in the neigh-| which is still shown to this day as a most 
bourin thickets, and the gleam of scarlet| precious relic in one of the quiet rooms of 
through the gaps of the green brambles : :| old Boscobel House, Brief time, however, 
patrols of the enemy searching eagerly in! has the king now for much indolent enjoy. 
the covert for stray cavaliers. The weari-) ment. With the return of darkness 
some noon lengthens into evening, while| king’s rovings have recommenced, 
Charles and Careless—not much uulike the| Quitting Boscobel with a hobnailed body- 
Charles and Careless of the School for | guard—consisting of the five Penderells 
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Charles Dickens.) 
Yates, their brother-in-law—Charles Stuart, 
mounted upon the mill-horse of bluff Hum- 
phrey, sets forth. Leaving Boscobel, his 
| advance from that time forth is almost un- 
| interruptedly equestrian. His escort now 
| conducts him by lonely bye-lanes to Pen- 
ford’s Mill, below Cotsall. Poor Will is 
nearly worn out by the rough jogging of 
the mill-horse: to the groaned-out com- 
int of whose joltering paces has not Hum- 
hrey, simple miller though he is, replied 
in those ready and courtly words of extenu- 
ation, “Can you blame the horse, my liege, 
to go heavily when he has the weight of three 
kingdoms on his back?” Dismounting at 
the point last-mentioned, Charles stumbles 
with a diminished suite across the midnight 
fields, until, after a toilsome tramp of three 
miles, through hedge and ditch, he arrives at 
a meadow called Alport’s Leasom. Thence 
his servants are led away from him to the 


of that mansion, Mr. Thomas Whitgreave, 
formerly a lieutenant in the army of the late 
sovereign. Meanwhile, Charles himself is | 
making straight for a light in my lord 


Moseley : my lord, with a lighted taper in 
his hand, awaiting his Majesty’s approach at 


a 


conducting him up to his room, delighted. 
Hene King Charles in his sordid disguise is 


| and the master of them all,” to the loyal host 
himself ; and, with him, to a personage who, 
like himself, had originally been a gentleman 
volunteer in the late monarch’s army,—one 
Father Huddlestone, then a secular priest, 
afterwards a Benedictine monk, ultimately one 
of the queen’s chaplains ; and now generally 
reported to have been the priest who, thirty- 
four years later on, was smuggled by Chiffinch 
Into the royal bed-chamber at Whitehall 


ae 


there administered to the dying monarch the 
last rites of the Roman Catholic religion. 
| Having received the obeisance offered to him, 
le weary wight of a prince is refreshed 
with sack and biscuit. 
blistered feet—extracting from between the 
toes, little rolls of paper cruelly put there 

some ill advice to prevent the galling 


ery respect more comfortable—giving him 
in lieu of the old hogging shirt, a warm 
en one belonging to Father Huddlestone. 
olaced by these then unwonted enjoyments— 
heart glows anew, his hopes rise again 
Within him as he sits musingly by the cheer- 
wood-blaze, watching its reflection in the 
Dutch tiles lining the hearth of that quaint | 


wehanged. 


buttery-hatch of Moseley Hall by the owner | 


Wilmot’s chamber in that great house of| 


the stair-foot leading to it, and thereupon | 


during the King’s last moments, and who| 


BOSCOBEL. 
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thousand good and loyal soldiers and subjects, 
I should fear not to expel all the rogues forth 
from my kingdom.” With the walnut juice 
yet freshly embrowning his face and hands, 
with the black thorn stick leaning in the chim- 
ney-corner there against the mantel-piece, 
with the billhook on yonder chair—his only 
weapon offensive or defensive—he still medi- 
tates wresting his subjects and his kingdom 
from the strong grasp of Oliver and his Round- 
heads! Shortly afterwards he has laid that 
close-cropped roundhead of his own upon the 
pillow vouchsafed to him at Moseley, and is 
dreaming calmly, perhaps, of having been 
victorious instead of vanquished in the fight 
at Worcester. 

Having sojourned 
under the hospitable 
Whitgreave — during 


a couple of days 
roof-tree of Mr. 


which interval of 


|anxious repose his Majesty has been con- 


stantly attended upon by Father Huddle- 
stone, while the chaplain’s three youthful 


pupils, by name, Francis Reynolds, Thomas 


Palyn, and a boy-baronet, one Sir John 
Preston, have kept watch and ward from the 
garret-windows, unconscious of his dignity, 
yet calling themselves his life-guard—Charles 


| at length, in the dusk of Tuesday evening, the 


ninth of September, resumes his perilous jour- 
ney coastwards, Mistress Whitgreave, the 
venerable mother of the Squire of Moseley, 


| filling the royal pockets with the oddest re- 
introduced by Lord Wilmot as “his master, | 
|and raisins, and sweetmeats. 


fection for a flying sovereign ; even almonds 


Munching some of these condiments, as he 
mounts the saddle, and giving his hand to be 
kissed by his late devoted servitors—country 
gentleman and recusant priest, there kneeling 
in the grass by his stirrup to offer him their 
farewell reverence—Charles Stuart rides out 
of the orchard-gate, muffled in a warm cloak 
lent to him for the occasion, with a kindly 
thought, by Father Huddlestone. Colonel 
Lane has now become the king’s guide and 
sole attendant ; the colonel’s country-seat of 
Bentley Hall being then their immediate 
destination. There the two wayfarers arrive, 
in due course, towards the middle of the 


They lave his/night, and thence they take their departure 


again at daybreak on the following morning 
—his Majesty having here undergone in the 
interim his more respectable transformation. 


i have only grievously increased. They|Colonel Lane, however, and King Charles 
ge his wet clothes for others in| journey onwards from this point by different 


though parallel routes to the more remote 
destination, the residence of Mr. George 
Norton, situated some three miles beyond 
the city of Bristol, and known 2s Abbots- 
leigh. 

Thither pretty Mistress Jane Lane, the 
colonel’s sister, is wending her way on a visit 
to her friend, Mistress Norton, under a pass 


fire-place still preserved at Moseley Hall | available for herself and a single male attend- 
“If it would please Almighty | ant. That attendant being now impersonated 
God,” he says, with the sack yet relishing! in the character of the yeoman’s son, Will 
his lips, “If it would please Almighty | Jackson, by the ready-witted sovereign. 
to send me once more an army of ten! accounted’ and so designated, Charles sets 


So 
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[Condueted by 
forth on that Wednesday morning, with his | speedily reassured, it is true, by the candig | 
bonnie mistress behind him, on their double- | fervour of his protestations of faithfulness, 
saddled charger, accompanied, after asimilar,| After a delightful night’s repose at Mp 
fashion, by the lady’s brother-in-law and | Edward Kirton’s mansion of Castle Cary, negp 
sister, Mr. and Mistress Petre of Bucking- | Burton, I am exhilarated by a refreshing 
hamshire. These being attended, moreover, | gallop through the sweet morning air overt 
by another relative, a royalist officer, named Colonel Windham’s house, at Trent. I 
Lascelles, Colonel Lane meanwhile canters | over the king’s shoulder out of the window @ 
across the meadow fields skirting the high-, his hiding-place, there remarking with him 
way in company with Lord Wilmot. | the boisterous assemblage in the ou 
Neither of them more elaborately disguised | below us, where the Puritans are broachij 
than by carrying each a hawk upon the wrist | casks of ale and lighting bonfires tumulte 
and a lure by the side ; while, clustered at | ously in celebration of his supposed demise 
their heels are two or three gay little yelping | hearing him sigh to himself, as he turns from 
spaniels, It is eminently characteristic of the lattice, Alas, poor people! I am 
that most refined voluptuary that-was-to-be, | startled hardly less than he himself, when the 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, that he resolutely | ostler in the inn-yard at Bridport greets 
disdained any other disguise whatsoever ;| him with, surely he has seen his face bef 
rotesting, that he would look frightful in it.| the varlet actually then, in truth, trembling 
evertheless, during one brief interval of upon the brink of recognition. Yet, mor 
their subsequent wanderings, his lordship, I | startled am I, however, when another tavern 
remember, condescends so far to a little tem-| groom (ostler at the inn at Oharmouth) 
porary masquerading as to assume the patro-| taking my Lord Wilmot’s horse round to the 
nymic of one Mr. Barlow. And a sufficiently neighbouring forge for the purpose of getting 
preposterous conjecture as to the Christian! a cast shoe replaced, has his suspicions 
name selected, at the same time, may very roused by that shrewd observation of the | 
naturally result from a recollection of the keen-witted artisan, Hammit, the blacksmith, | 
invariable prefix of Will to the royal pseudo- | “ This horse has but three shoes, and they | 


a .  — so 


nyms of Jones, Jackson, and Ashburnham. 
Rapidly following in the wake of the 
fugitives, I observe throughout, with in- 
creasing zest, the more notable incidents 
chequering the progress of the young king’s 
adventures. I am at his elbow chuck- 
ling inaudibly as he stands by the little 
village forge in Warwickshire (his mare 
having cast a shoe) and holds the hoof for 
the garrulous smith, who gossips with him 
as he files and hammers, about that rogue 
Charles Stuart, protesting that the fellow 
deserves hanging more than the rest for 
bringing in the army from Scotland. Another 
while I bearken again to that mysterious 
warning-cry of the old beldame gleaming 


among the barley stubble by Wotton—| 


“Master, don’t you see a troop of horse 
before you!”—just as I come clattering, 
cheek-by-jowl with the king, through the 
midst of a squadron of Republican cavalry 
halting there to refresh their chargers by 
letting them crop the grass by the wayside. 
Iam in the kitchen at Mr. Tombs’s of 
Long Marston, four miles beyond Stratford- 
upon-Avon, when the cookmaid rails at my 
liege for his awkwardness in fumbling over 
the meat-jack; she having asked him to 
lend a hand in winding. [ tarry together 
with Mistress Norton’s ‘maid, Margaret 
Rider, by the bedside of stripling farmer 
Jackson, while he leans there, propped 
up on the bolster—pale with fatigue and 
seemingly to my companion just recovered 
from the ague—sipping the carduus posset 
she has brought him as a sudorific. I am 


were all set in different counties, and one im 
Worcestershire,” 

| T am still pertinaciously beside his Ma- 
jesty, when under the guidance of Colonél 
Robin Philips, he carries behind him, on the 
pillion, a new lady-mistress in the fair 
Juliana Coningsby; and, when stopping to 
dinner ‘at the Mere, the presumed h ot 
| groom is challenged by jovial Boniface wi 


the cavalier countersign, “ Art thou a friend | 


| of Cesar?” and answering as one might 


| health roysteringly. 
I pass the whole of one day of October upon 


| colossal fragments of Stonehenge. 


| A week later, I am crossing those same | 


downs a-foot with his Majesty, attended by 
|burly Dr. Henchman, canon of Salisbury, 


|pursuing our ‘way ‘with pleasant converse | 


until we come by pre-arrangement upon & 


little group of friends at Clarendon Park | 
Corner, there loitering about for us, with | 
greyhounds in leash, under pretext of being | 


out simply on a coursing expedition. 
| Finally, I am observantly entertained a 
the little inn, still discoverable by the curious, 
in the now most fashionable of all our brik 
liant wateringplaces, then no more t 
| the small fisher-town of Brighthelmstone— 
| when vulgar-minded, honest-hearted landlord 
‘Smith, passing behind the king, and sud- 
denly kissing his Majesty’s hand, then oe 
by accident on the back of a chair on whi 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eo ee 


| conjecture, “Yea!” is pledged to his own | 


Salisbury Plain, in company with Charlé | 
and Robin, entertaining ourselves, among | 
other idle amusements, with reckoning up the | 


momentarily dismayed myself, upon the he was leaning, whispers to his liege ™% 


discovery of the king by sagacions Mr. John fluster; “God bless thee wherever thow | 


Pope, the butler at Abbotsleigh, though goest! I doubt not before I die but to be 
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lord and my wife a lady.” Whereat his! enough to inquire how long the engagement 
Majesty laughs, and to the end that he may was likely to last, and was always met with 
stop that dangerous talk betimes, through the reply, intended to be comforting: That 
fear of eavesdroppers, strolls away into a few minutes would certainly be sufficient 
to finish the business on hand. Sitting 

Thence, from that humble tavern at Brigh-| patiently upon an old office chair, listening 
ton, I go forth with the royal party about to the measured ticking of the office clock ; 
four of the clock on the morning of Wednes- taking a mental inventory of the faded office 
day the fifteenth of October, for the last brief furniture ; reading the not very interesting 


| march before embarkation. Having within | 


| the interval occupied by these adventures | houses, leases, an 


| tation. 


rn the gauntlet of the enemy through 
eleven counties, having passed undetected 
more than two-score days and nights of| 
perilous uncertainty, unbetrayed by more 
than two-score faithful adherents, staunch to | 
the last, in spite at once of terror and temp- 
Trudging along the coast-line as far 


| as the little village of Shoreham, I watch | 


the king, still in the sad-coloured suit of 


lacards regarding the sales by auction of 

d lands, and varying this 
meagre meal of literature with the titles of 
blue-books, and the calf-bound treatises of 
the law, the precious moments of the short 
business day passed from.me one by one, and 
at last I awoke to a sense of the utterly 
unreliable nature of the information given 
me by Mr. Proviso’s clerks concerning their 
master’s professional arrangements. After 
the first few visits I became reconciled 


} 
| Will Jackson, and with him my Lord Wilmot, 


| still to the end blazoning it out haughtily 


to the existing order of things, and sank 
mechanically into my accustomed chair, to 
| in velvets and gold embroidery—take boat | await the convenience and the pleasure of the 
| about seven of the clock, the tide then 
| serving, and so on board a tiny bark in 
| the offing, a collier of no more than sixty| people. The distant mellowed hum of car- 
| tons burden, commanded by worthy Captain | riages in the street, the music of new quills 
| Nicholas Tattersall. A pleasant excursion | gliding quickly over folio foolscap, the warmth 
| across the channel with fair winds, and we|of the office fire, and the general monastic 
are landed in Normandy, being taken on! gloom of the place, always produced in mea 
| shore in the cockboat on Thursday the six- kind of torpor akin to sleep, in which the 
| teenth of October, one thousand six hundred | imagination was actively engaged in propor- 
| and fifty-one, at Feschamp, near Havre-de-|tion as the body was indulged in idleness 
| Grace. and rest, 
;— It was on these occasions that I always 
found myself looking at the gaping mouths of 
the conversation tubes, which communicated 
Every man who in the course of his| with Mr. Proviso’s private room, and the 
| business existence has had the misfortune | apartments above stairs ; and, by way of pass- 
| to be compelled to seek an interview with| ir: the time, allowing my fancy to run riot 
Mr. Proviso, the eminent lawyer, can tell a/ uj; n all the probable uses and abuses of these 
| painful story of monotonous hours passed in| ingenious gutta percha mechanical contriv- 
| the outer office of the great master of the | ances of modern times, 
| law, awaiting the coveted favour of an inter-}| I saw in imagination young Pyramus, the 
| view. Mr. Proviso’s business appears to lie| youthful cashier of Mr, Proviso’s establish- 
amongst a class of people who are doubtless| ment, when the other clerks were fully 
| very influential and highly respectable, but | employed, whispering his tubical tenderness 
| whoseem either to have no proper sense of| to his Thisbe—the housekeeper’s fair daugh- 
| the value of time, or who hoard up their | ter—up through intervening reception-rooms, 
l grievances,—their actions and their|/and dusty receptacles of ancient records of 
defences,—until they assume such gigantic| folly, spite, and wrong; past the stern, 
| Proportions, that half a day passed with their| pompous lawyer sitting amongst his wordy 
| Professional adviser is scarcely sufficient to| deeds; past the eopying-clerks’ garret, where 
clear off the accumulation. It may be that| old men and boys were writing over and 
inthe rank and ‘file of clients who hang upon | over again the same old story of an eject- 
the wisdom and experience of Mr. Proviso,| ment, until “whereas, and therefore, and 
T hold a position rather below the general| inasmuch, and thereof,” burnt into their 
el, and am, therefore, treated to those| dizzy brains, and nearly drove them mad ; 
ken seraps of time which can be ‘spared past all these things, until it reached the 
the banquet of more favoured, because | bower of the listening damsel, who sat with 
more important, individuals. One thing is| her needlework high above the house-tops, 
@rtain, that go on what day and what hour | looking across the river at the pleasant Surrey 
that day I will, I am met with the eternal| hills. And then came Thisbe’s silvery reply 
aiswer from the eternal clerks: “Will you| so gently down the tube,—past the copying- 
have the kindness to take a seat, sir, for Mr.| clerks,—past the dusty records,—past the 
viso is engaged?” When I first heard) old lawyer who had left his youth in his law 
now too familiar sounds, I was weak! books and his bills of costs,—until it found 


out of the quarrels of foolish or wick 
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its resting place in young Pyramus’s ear— 
young Pyramus, who waited with a smiling 
face, like a child who hears the mermaid’s 
song swelling from the hidden purple depths 
of an ocean shell. Then the dull office shone 
full of light, and the yellow parchment 
became pictured with the forms of fields and 
waving trees, for Pyramus had learned where 
Thisbe would walk in the sunset of a sum- 
mer’s evening outside the city walls. 


ing upon the weakness of the intoxicated 
Bacchus, “you'd better tell him so up the 
pipe ; he’s in his room; tell him so up the 
tube, like a man!” 

It is about twelve o’clock in the day, and 
Mr. Proviso is closely closeted with 4 
most important client, an East Indian Diree. 
tor. Mr. Proviso is standing behind hig 
writing-table, with his thumbs stuck in the 


Again, in imagination, the scene changes ;| arm-holes of bis waistcoat, and his fingers 
and, from the heights of the romantic and | tattooing upon his chest, looking like a prime 


the poetical, I sink to the depths of the real | 


and the prosaic. This time the eye of fancy 


rests upon old Jolly Bacchus in the Office, | 
whose face and general appearance give sure | 


indication of a systematic indulgence in the 
dissipation of drink. I see him wandering 
into the office long after the regulation hour, 
with his face and hands only partially 
washed, his shirt dirty, and his clothes un- 
brushed, his eye glazed, and his speech thick, 
and a general sense of offended dignity, 
mingled with a determination to be steady, 
regulating every attitude of his body, every 
muscle of his face. 


diality by his fellow-clerks; and the smiles 
and winks that are exchanged at his con- 
dition are carefully concealed from his jealous 
observation. He takes his seat at his accus- 
tomed desk with some little difficulty ; and, 
leaning on his elbows, he regards the smiling 
faces of the clerks immediately opposite him 
with a pursed-up mouth and heavy eyes. 
Such an opportunity for sport, of course, it 
is not in human nature to throw away ; and 
the jocular clerk (there is always one in 
every office) commences the fun by a con- 
versation with Jolly Bacchus, calculated 
to inflame the mind of that individual against 
his employer, Mr. Proviso. 

“Mr. P., sir, has been inquiring for you 
half-a-dozen times within the last twenty 
minutes,” remarks the jocular clerk, winking 
at the company. 

“Wellshir,” returns Mr. Jolly Bacchus, 
“and whatish—thater to you?” 

“O, nothing, sir,” replies the jocular clerk, 
“nothing to me; but a great deal to our 
respected governor, Mr. Proviso.” 

“That, shir, for Misher Provishe—o,” 
returns Jolly Bacchus, with an attempt 
to snap his fingers, which produces no sound. 

“O, come,” replies the jocular clerk, 
“while we accept our salaries we must attend 
to our duties.” 

“Shir,” exclaims Jolly Bacchus, now work- 
ing himself into a state of drunken rage, 
“No man shall dictate me. Who’s Missher 
Provishe—o, Ish like to know? I made 
him what—is—taught him, shir, ali’s law 
—and I can pull him down, shir,—pull'm 
down.” 


When he makes his 
appearance he is received with affected cor-| 


minister receiving a deputation. 
portant client, a man of severe aspect and 
unbending exterior, is seated in the large 
easy-chair, which stands near the mouth 
of the speaking-tube against the fire-place, 
The two men are trying to find their way 
out of the middle of a knotty discussion 
upon an intricate question of law and busi- 
ness, when a gurgling sound is heard to issue 
from the mouth of the speaking-tube, fol- 
lowed slowly by this address, the original 
thick pronunciation of which is considerably 
increased by the peculiar channel of commu- 
nication :— 

“Misher Provishe—o, _ shir, 
going to be dictate—to by you. You'res 
hum’ug and an impos’er, shir, an’ you 
know it. I’ve more law in my lill’e finger, 
shir, than—you have in —— whole body, 
shir. I’m 

What further abuse from Jolly Bacchus 
would have come up the tube no one can 
tell; for, upon the first sound of the 
familiar voice, Mr, Proviso, keeping his eye 


I’m not— 


Director, sidled with admirable coolness 
towards the mouth of the unwelcome oracle, 
and, continuing with some little incoherenee 
in his tone, manner, and ideas, to carry on 





the important business discussion, as if no | 


thing had interrupted it, he seized the 
stopper of the pipe, and corked up for ever 
the iotasdaaed, flow of Jolly Bacchus'’s 
eloquence. 


Such are some of the phantoms of imagi- | 
nation that I conjure up to fill that dreary | 


pit of mental vacuity, which deepens 
deepens, as I waste the precious mid-day 
hours, waiting wearily for the leisure 
moments of the great Mr. Proviso. 
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